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The First Word 
is the Hardest 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
LEARNED HOW 
TO WORK.... 





HOWING writers how to work for success has been our labor 
and our pleasure for some twenty years. Long ago we 
learned that manuscripts which don’t return are turned out 

by scribes who don’t pause when they face the terrible moment of 
the first word. They are informed on all practical matters of their 
crafi: they have “discovered themselves”, know their own subject 
matter, know what a story is without worrying about it, know 
what a good beginning is, how to make an outline and follow it. 
They know what editors want. These lessons we teach. And we can 


teach you if you wish. 

How to work! This lesson is everything. Anyone can tell you what's 
wrong with a manuscript. Very few of the “experts” in my business can do 
any more. As former fiction editor of Collier's, as a story writer myself for the 
Satevepost and other big time books, as the author of the standard work on 
plotting, “Narrative Technique,” I understand and can be sympathetic with 
the man behind the manuscript. 

Our help is constructive. We tell you what to do about it. We show you 
how to work if you'll do your part. Proof of this will be found in the writers 
appearing now in the whole range of our magazines, writers we have trained 
or are now working with. Fuller information about these successes and our 
methods furnished gladly. 


Here are our services: 


1. Personal Collaboration, We take you over, false alarm manuscripts, high hopes, 
bad habits of working, quivering soul, and everything, and give you the works. No limit 
on service or amount of copy. An all-out effort. Fees: $20 to $30 a month, payable in 
advance. 

2. Training in plotting. This is something that can be taught anyone who will study 
and therefore we teach it intensively. We use our “Narrative Technique.” This training 
is what the doctor orders. Six months to finish. Fee: $35, with installment payments if 
you wish. Write for fuller information. 

3. Manuscript Criticism. A full Collaborative Criticism (replotting, appraisal, and 
blue penciling), $5. This fee covers single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words. For 
additional words, 75 cents a thousand. This fee covers the submission of manuscripts 
found good enough to magazine or book editors through my representative in New York. 

4. General Advice. My Talks To Writers, mimeographed, sell for 25 cents each. 
Topics: How To Get Good Story Ideas, How To Analyze Markets, The Light Touch, The 
Action Story, The Love Pulp, How To Begin A Novel, etc. The full list of titles will be 
sent on request. My “Narrative Technique” sent for $2.25. 

5. Free Information. In my printed pamphlet, “You And Your Manuscript.’”’ Send 
for it. Ask your questions. Although we live in the open spaces, we know the road to 


a THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER CAMELIA W. UZZELL oKkLtAHOMA 
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Recommendation 
Sir: 

I received the 1943 YEAR BOOK this morning 
and read Joel Roger’s article entitled, “War And 
The Escape Writer.” It’s a great article and 
should be read by all authors and editors who 
have any doubts about the value to the country 
of their jobs at the present time. 

I have talked to many such, naturally, because 
the problem is one that hits most. In the future 
I shall recommend this article to them. 

Harry STEEGER, 
President, Popular Publications. 
New York City. 





Here We Go 
Sir: 

When I saw my name on the cover of the 1943 
Writer’s Year Book, I said, ““‘Woo, woo!” I’ve 
written actively for ten years, but never before 
has my name been on the cover of anything. 
Excuse it, please, but my reputation has until 
now been under-cover. That is what comes of 
writing confessions. 

A guy like you ought to know more about the 
nomenclature of the Tropics. In the fourth line 
(as printed) of the second paragraph of my ar- 
ticle, Get In There And Love, I said, - 
Ursula, in the Caribbees. ” You went and 
changed the mellifluous, descriptive and com- 
pletely correct ‘“‘Caribbees” into “Caribbeans,” 
which as a word is new and unholy and as a con- 
ception is impossible. 

For that, you owe me a drink. 

Moses SCHERE, 
Brooklyn, U. S. A. 
® Don’t look now, Moses, but I think we’re going 
to learn about the tropics real quick.—Ed. 
Wings 
Sir: 

To the WriTEr’s Dicest I have looked for 
guidance since the sale of my first story for $150 
to Street & Smith, some eighteen years ago. From 
agents who advertise in your pages I have re- 
ceived many checks. The Dicest to me is a 
Writer’s Bible. 

I have sold over 200 fiction stories to Street & 
Smith, Youngs, Screenland, Picture Play, etc.— 
articles to Chicago Tribune, the Grail, Theatre, 
etc. Have had several plays produced. A sketch 
of mine plays in New York week in and out, first 
given at the Lambs Club. In fact, I’m the only 
woman who has ever had anything produced 
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$2.00 the year. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory i is the 1943 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. Published December, 1942; revised April, 


943. 

This is the tenth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do agg + ge writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
field, indexed, and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 copy in on a 
1943 Writer’s Market by paying only $1 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

0 Send me er one tg of “The 1943 Writer’s 
Market.’”’ 1 enclose $3.00 

© Enter my one year eduatietion to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “‘The 
1943 Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 


My subscription is [] new ( renewal [ extension 











the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. 


Published b 
fice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 





Monthly 





2 WRITER’S 


MOTHER OF 4 EARNS $1,000 
ON HER WRITING 


“Without jeopardizing our home life a 
bit, I have been able to earn $1,000 
since graduating from N. I, A. If I 


had not the responsibility of four 
small children, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure I 
could have made much more. After 
only two lessons I sold a garden 
series to Baltimore American. The 
N. I. A. way makes writing child’s 


play.’’—Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


"How do I get my Start 
as a writer?” 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your min : 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 





There is no surer way than to 


writers. Tere your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style We don't give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home. on your own ti 





receive actual newspaper-tyne assignments 


Each week you e 
Your 


as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. 


Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak Faults are pointed out Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel”’ 
of it. that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 





approach. You can see where you are going. 
‘hen a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they 
have no time to waste giving con- 
Structive criticism NOTICE TO 
The N. I. A. tells you where you CANADIANS 


are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 


Newspaper Inctitute’s 
operations In Can- 
ada have been ap- 
proved by the For- 


Yourself tign Exchange Con- 

trot Board and to 

Our unique writing Aptitude Test facilitate all finan- 

tells whether you possess the funda- celal transactions, a@ 

—< qualities necessary to — special permit has 
u writing—acute observation, cra- 

matic instinct, imagnation, etc. You'll been assigned te 

enjoy taking this test. It's free. Just thelr account with 


mail the coupon helow and see what The Canadian Bank 
our editors think about you. News- of Commerce, Mon- 
paper Institute of America, One Park treal. 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925). 
Seeseseeee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrrrter’s Dicest, May. 
Miss 
Mrs. Besceredaan 


Mr. 
Address 


(All euediguatene omnia, 
Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of America, 














No salesman will call. 7-E-563 





DicEst 


at their Private Gambol—“‘Tragedy & Comedy.” 

There is more, but I want a real tribute of 
appreciation to the WriTER’s Dicest. I am now 
a Defense Worker at Douglas and preparing a 
novel “Women On Wings.” 

AIMEE TORRIANI 
1737 N. McCadden PI. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





All Sorts of Innuendos (7) 
Sir: 

I have been reading the Dicest now for three 
issues and though I enjoy it, you seem to be pub- 
lishing a sort of a club magazine rather than a 
magazine for everybody; or should I say for just 
anybody. There are all sorts of innuendos and 
kidding remarks that I don’t understand; but I 
would like to. Why don’t you put little editorial 
notes under such things and explain them. Other- 
wise how can we get as much out of the Dicest 
as the members of your private club apparently 
do? 

RosertT (Bos) STANCHION, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


® A music critic once advised Marian Talley 
that “‘after seven years and seven lovers she should 
come back and sing again.” Paraphrasing that, 
we suggest “100 rejections and 10 acceptances” 
and then the Digest will hold no secrets from you. 
—Ep. 





When 35 Bucks Look Like A Million 
Sir: 

One day you’re a humble seventeen year old 
High School Senior sandwiching correspondence 
lessons from Will Herman between homework, 
proms, and graduation plans. You want to go 
to college in the fall. You’re going to major in 
journalism. 

Then you write a story and send it to Funny 
Book Magazine (Parent’s Magazine Press). You 
hear nary a word for three months. . . Suddenly 
it comes. A check for thirty-five dollars for a 
1300-worder! 

Bless Frances Ullmann! And the Dicest for 
publishing Funny Book Mag’s request for material. 

Betty McSHErRRY, 
60 Chestnut Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 





“B'Way” Error 
Sir: 

In a recent issue (“B’way Dep’t”) you pub- 
lished an item to the effect that I am looking for 
a play to produce for my wife, Haila Stoddard. 
This is not true and I have no idea where this 
information came from, but I shall greatly ap- 
preciate it if you will publish a denial of some 
sort. My office is being deluged with manuscripts. 

Jack KirkLanp. 


® Cut it out Leo.—-Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Back From Bierat 
Sir: 

Chalk up a hit for the “where is he” depart- 
ment in WD. I bought the March issue yesterday 
and saw Betty Wallace’s letter in which she asked 
my whereabouts. 

Following a flock of months working in an air- 
craft plant, on the night shift, I got myself at- 
tached to Walt Disney’s payroll as writer, and 
am working on narration used in training films 
being made for the Navy. 

Tell the boys my name is in the telephone 
book. . . . And we sure will be glad to see you 
again. 

De Mont STEVENS, 
1259 N. Mansfield Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Columbia Wants 
Sir: 

If yours truly only had 1c a word for all the 
letters I’ve writen you in my head since that eve- 
ning last (was it January?) wheneveritwas, I 
could retire. 

At any rate, here’s the lowdown on our needs 
at present. 

Westerns: Blue Ribbon Western, Western Ac- 
tion, Real Western, Double Action Western and 
Complete Cowboy all use one long novel in each 
issue—length from 40,000 to 55,000 words. There 
are but two restrictions in our Western tales: 
they must be essentially action stories, with the 
cowboy angle; they should be timeless, but, if 
they are to be dated at all, that date must be 
prior to the turn of the century. 

The novel length lends itself to good, solid 
characterization, and that is what we like to see. 
We'd also like to see Chinese, Mexicans, and 
Indians in sympathetic roles—but they should be 
essential to the plot. No “Cowboy and Indian” 
stuff, please! 

These books also use short stories—up to 5000 
words, and short-short stories, or fact articles. 
The fact articles should not exceed 2500 words, 
and we like them between 1000 and 2000 words. 

Famous Western and Western Yarns use all 
lengths up to 15,000 words, but since the former 
is bound to a policy of ten stories, we can only 
use one long novelet per issue there ; in the latter 
book, we prefer to use two or three short novelets 
with a few short-short yarns. 

At the present time, we’re well stocked with 
Western novelets. 

With the short stories 2000 to 6000 words, 
we’re interested in both straight action and char- 
acter tales. 

Payment on the Western books is Yz2c on pub- 
lication; novels by special arrangement. 

Sports: All Sports, Sports Winners, Super 
Sports, and Sports Fiction all use short stories and 
novelets. Ceiling for novelets is 9000 words ; can 
always use short-short yarns between 1000 and 
2500 words. 





MAREN ELWOOD 


Authors’ Representative, Literary Collaborator 
Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it” 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail « Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
California 


Hollywood, 














POETS! 
Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes. $25; Poetry Book Contest, 


etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDROOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. Book Contest closes May 31 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 

















Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











SOLD TO M-G-M 


A short story which I sold recently to a California 
magazine was bought, a few days after publication, by 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer Pictures. If your stories are 
good, a magazine sale may lead to Hollywood. Let 
me estimate their sales possibilities. Reasonable 


erasures. Beautiful 20-lb. Bond paper. Carbon. 
Editing if desired. A successful New York author 
writes me: - I can’t tell you what it means 
to me to have a "colleague so quick, so reliable and 
so expert.” 


charge 
| Typing. Your Mss. flawlessly typed, with no 


A Complete Manuscript Service, Write for rates. 


ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 
1730 West 100th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





FLORENCE STARIN | 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Serving professional writers and assist- 
ing beginners to become name writers. 


a 
I have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, American Maga- 
zine. Household, Holland's, Everywoman's and to ali 
the leading books in the pulp field. 

e 
An example of what | can do for you, Vina Lawrence, 
top-notch love story writer, says: 
"Ll am constantly impressed by the results you achieve 
for me—continued 100% sales, and rate increases." 

2 
If you made three sales to national magazines the last 
year, | will work with you on a 10% commission basis. 
If a beginner, you will benefit from the criticism and 
direction which through many years of developing new 
writers | am qualified to give. This service is 75c a 
thousand words. 
My years of experience in coaching writers and my 
personal editorial contacts will help you. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 

Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 
FLORENCE CASPER 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Hotel Pfister, 














SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. Sholl 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man 
and his life. A guide to Character Delinea- 
tion, Human Description and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portray- 
ing any sort of Character in every detail—his 
Body, Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional 
Expressions, Sensations, Appetites, Tempera- 
ment, Character, Manners, Habits, Actions, 
Speech (with substitutes for "said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare 
words defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 
18,000 references; 414 7’x9!/2” pages. Bound 
in green buckram, 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, 
says: "In my humble opinion you've produced 
a work which should be a tremendous value 
to every writing man, every professional 
speaker, and a whole lot of others. May | 
congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00. (Canada, $4.50), check or 


money order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O Box 133, Flushing, New York 











On the sports tales, we’d like, as much as possi- 
ble to steer away from formula. We’d like to see 
baseball yarns, for example, from other view- 
points than that of the hurler, catcher, coach, 
or manager. 

Sports are part of American Life ; that the con- 
tinuation of sports is important to morale cannot 
be questioned. If the sports story takes place in 
the present, it should show awareness of what 
sports teams are up against today. But whether 
the story takes place now, or just around the 
time of Pearl Harbor—a device that many writers 
are using today—there should be an awareness of 
the war in the tale, and logical, realistic treat- 
ment of what it means to the people in the story. 

We don’t require that our sports stories be all 
action, but it must be remembered that, in a 
sports tale, one particular game or contest is the 
crucial point ; and that must not be glossed over. 
In a short-short, just one crucial incident in the 
game would suffice for the high point, ending 
with the surety that the game would go on to a 
win. 

At the present time, we’re well stocked in 
novelets, and in baseball and fight stories. Now 
is the time to submit summer sports, in the shorter 
lengths. We pay Y2c to lc on publication. 


Crack Detective wants well-written, well-plot- 
ted short stories up to 6000 words, novelets to 
8500 words. We prefer the mystery angle, and 
buildup with suspense and characterization, rather 
than an over-all leaning on action. We'd prefer 
to get away from the straight detective, police- 
detective, or inspector angle. Let the hero be 
someone who is not in the know on crime and 
detective angles—but don’t make him a carica- 
ture of the average man. He can have one qual- 
ity which sets him apart from other people, but 
nothing fantastic or melodramatic. In making 
detective stories timely, it isn’t necessary to have 
Nazi, Jap, or Italian villains or sabotage as the 
motivation. All parties involved can be ordinary 
people, but the war and the war situation can 
give rise to motivation which would not, perhaps, 
have arisen otherwise. And as for locales—it’s a 
large country! Rates: Yec to 1 Yc on acceptance. 


Sky Raiders wants air-war material from all 
theatres of war where the airplane is being used 
—and that’s just about everywhere. Short stories 
up to 6000 words; novelets up to 12,000. Make 
the characters live—the kind of people you saw in 
such films as “One of Our Aircraft is Missing”. 
Forget the devil-may-care hero, who thinks war is 
just wonderful. Let the airmen be men who 
know why they’re up there, and what it is they’re 
fighting against. Sure—they’ll be lighthearted at 
times, but when the bullets are screaming around 
them, they'll be worried, and some downright 
scared. The real hero isn’t the guy with nerves 
of steel, but the man who’s afraid, but goes 
through despite it. 

The plots can be light, medium, or heavy— 
from the swashbuckling, sky-commando and spy- 
in-the-enemy’s-territory, through the mystery 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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angle (why a series of strange events is occuring) 
to the personal problem which is interfering with 
the main character in the performance of his job. 
But, whichever it is, as to plot, we want the feel 
of the air and the sky in those typewritten pages. 
Rates: Yec to lc on acceptance. 

Gay Love Stories and Ideal Love. Marie An- 
toinette Park, Editor. Needs short stories up to 
5000 words. Formula not necessary, but the love 
plot must be strong, side by side with a secondary 
theme tied up with present conditions. Hero 
must be in story most of the time; heroine must 
be sympathetic. Hero should either be in uni- 
form, about to go in uniform as story ends, or 
should be connected in some vital war work. 
Either male or female viewpoint may be used, 
but viewpoint must not be shifted from man to 
woman. Positively nothing that can be consid- 
ered sewy, either in action or suggestion, must 
enter story. Rates: Yec to lc on acceptance. 
Poetry at 25c a line. 


That, I think, covers our pulp needs at the 
present. I'll try to write more often in the 
future. 


Marie Antoinette sends her best regards to you. 
Rosert W. Lownpes, 
Managing Editor, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
60 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


® Bob—who is it we know named Marie Antoin- 
ette? Does she ?—Ed. 


Not For Lonely Hearts 
Sir: 

Cue is a “Weekly Magazine of New York Life,” 
covering full listings of all forthcoming events in 
movies, theatres, concert halls, books, art gal- 
leries, restaurants, night clubs, and assorted en- 
tertainment varieties of this city. Also full critical 
columns of movies, theatre, music, etc., etc. No 
fiction material at this time. We once used short 
fiction with a metropolitan angle, but discon- 
tinued it. 

We are in the market for short, lively, interest- 
ing “fillers,” no more than half a dozen lines. 
Preferably with an entertainment angle covering 
one of our departments for use at the end of 
regular departmental columns. Amusing quotes 
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Rhyming Made Easy 


Wood’s 
Unabridged 
RHYMING 
DICTIONARY * 
ir 


Here’s quick inspiration fo: 
fresh, original verse and song 

lyrics. Based on phonetics 
rather than ‘“eye-rhymes’’; 
contains more rhyming words 
and sounds than any similar 
volume. Includes instruction 
course and poetry form book. 











$2.95 1290 pages. At your Bookstore. 
The WORLD Publishing Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO J 








DON'T HOLD THAT MS 


any longer. Editing and suggestions no doubt will 
make it marketable. 
Try FLORENCE GRAY WEBSTER 
328 North Sard St., syeceg apse Pa. 
In editorial dept, of Country Gentleman 6 years 


viewer for Philadelphia Inquirer 5 years; social Bay Molub 
reporter, writer and critic. (All fields except radio.) 
are fee, $2.00 for first 1500 words; then 40 cts, per 


1000. Enclose fee, please. 





“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” | 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and —_ A gold mine of information. 
Send one cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
eee mageaerteranage | = —_ —e 
fascinating writing field ay ing 
‘ou up to $5. 00 rade on pare | time. DETAILS 
Xperience unnec te today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. "Postenrd will do. 


~~ Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. F-163, St. Louls, M 


























MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line ; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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STORIES 
NOVELS 


ce SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


S 
@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
e@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
@ "Discovery" 
e@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 





If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PLAN FOR A NOVEL!— 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way 
of life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may 
carry it better than a short story. My NOVEL 
WRITING PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through 
preliminary note-taking, organizing and expanding the 
idea, assembling the characters, plotting, making up 
the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, first 
draft, and revision. Easy to follow, assures a soundly 
built book, the only kind that will sell; and the book 
must sell, for your written faith will help others who 
cannot write theirs. 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words, Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poetry one cent a line. 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free. 

107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











MONEY! STORIES! MONEY! 


Screen stories needed. Writers scarce. 


For $2.00 I will read and criticize any story not exceed. 
ing 5,000 words. No further charge except 10% if sold. 
Fee and return postage must accompany all manuscripts. 


HELEN E. WHITFIELD, Editor 


6605 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood, California 














“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight. well knit plot. all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck. more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100°, money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today. and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919. 











from movie stars which we call Cineminds at 
Work (i. e., “With the world the way it is today, 
I’d like to go off somewhere where the hand of 
man has never set foot.”—-Sam Goldwyn) ; amus- 
ing quotes from stage and radio stars (solidly 
humorous, not just wise-cracks) ; odd facts con- 
cerned with New York, but with an amusing 
angle (i. e., “It’s against the law in New York to 
open an umbrella in the presence of a horse’) ; 
New York City parks range in size from one that 
is 2,000 acres to another only one square foot! 

Also, brief verse—witty, satirical, well written 
—not low grade rhymes or jingles. Payment 
varies. Fillers at $1 to $1.50—verse at 50c to 
75c per line. 

Writers must have a keen Metropolitan sense. 
In the past we have received some pretty terrible 
verse from lonely ladies on farms in far west. 
The stuff must be GOOD — not lonely heart 
yearnings. 

Jesse ZuUNSER, Managing Editor, 
Cue, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Teen Age S. S. Market 
Sir: 

We are producing a new publication for teen- 
age young people for distribution in the Sunday 
School in an effort to provide wholesome between- 
Sunday reading. It is only eight pages in extent 
so that most of our articles must be held down 
to 1000 to 1500 words. 

We will welcome offerings of fiction writers 
who will bear in mind the 14-17 year old group 
of young people. Characters for them should not 
be too young. In some cases even early college 
young people could be featured. The romantic 
note can creep in, but should not be the domi- 
nating theme. A serial should not be more than 
2000 or 3000 — 1500-word chapters in length. 
This paper, POWER, maintains a strong evangeli- 
cal note and all writers should bear this in mind. 
In other words, we want definite Christian read- 
ing. Nothing preachy, with truths brought out 
smartly in the way the story unfolds. 

We are particularly interested in newsy pieces 
that feature a current Christian character or or- 
genization that is really doing something effective 
and interesting to young people in Christian work. 

All manuscripts should be submitted with re- 
turn postage. Payments run about half a cent a 
word, payable on publication. 

LAuRIN J. Zorn, 
The Scripture Press, Inc., 
800 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


Book MS Needs 
Sir: 

In reply to your January 28th invitation for us 
to submit our general editorial requirements, we 
are pleased to state them as follows: 

We are always interested in book length manu- 
scripts up to 90,000 words, written in a humor- 
ous vein, along the iines of Perelman, Thurber, 
Frank Sullivan, etc. Also, we would like to see 
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anything to do with the war in any of its aspects. 
A good novel, well written, with plenty of drama 
and excitement will always command a respectful 
reading here. 

Authors are assured of a careful reading and 
a prompt two weeks report. Payment up to 
$500.00 as advance against royalties always ac- 
companies acceptance of any material by us. 

Again, many thanks for your invitation. 

FREDERICK V. FELL, 
Arden Book Co., 
45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 





The Vagabond Life 
Sir: 

We come out twice each month. This paper 
has been out 7 years. We are interested in stories 
or articles around 600.words long dealing with 
vagabond life—fiction, true experiences, etc. 

We pay on acceptance at the rate of Ic per 
word or better. We don’t care so much for style 
as worthwhile content. 

Pat MuLkKERN, Editor, 
105 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





A Newspaper for Dealers in Stationery, 
Toys, Paper Goods, Novelties 
Sir: 

The editors of the trade paper, Modern Re- 
tailing, are in the market for short articles detail- 
ing successful sales ideas, methods and stunts of 
small stores which sell stationery. 

The readers of Modern Retailing are merchants 
mostly in small towns, who carry a line of sta- 
tionery, books, magazines, sporting goods, toys, 
novelties, etc. In some cases they are druggists— 
in others, variety stores, general stores, etc. 

We want photos of the merchants themselves, 
pictures of their stores or their window displays ; 
articles on such subjects as special sales, unique 
advertising, space saving stock arrangement, in- 
ventory methods, merchandise display, economies, 
records, etc. 

Each article must definitely be descriptive of 
the methods of an actual dealer who includes in 
his stocks stationery, office supplies, school goods 
—names and addresses must be included. The 
shorter the article the more chance it has of be- 
ing used. A thousand words is the outside limit 
—and we want few of this length. 

Article subjects and pictures should all be of 
a character which will interest other dealers and 
give them ideas for their own stores. Get a pic- 
ture wherever possible. Submit window display 
photos with an extended caption if you desire. 

Keep in mind that we want practical stuff, 
simply written and easily understood. Style does- 
n’t count as much as the subject matter. 

We pay | cent a word, with the same space for 
photos. Sometimes we add a small bonus for 
meritorious material. We report immediately on 
alt material sent and pay promptly on publication. 

Davip Mantey, Editor, 
Modern Retailing, 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enter.... Beginners 
Exit..Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE SUC- 
CESS STORY OF MANY OF 
OUR STUDENTS. MAKE THIS 
YOUR STORY, TOO! 

Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we are 
not interested in "literature"; 
our course is frankly commer- 
cial, and the writers we train 
aim at commercial, well-pay- 
ing markets. 

This course is the creation of a man whose 
story formulas and devices helped him sell 
2,000 stories and 35 books — author of the 
famous TRIAL AND ERROR, about which 
the editor of Esquire says: "Buy, Beg, Bor- 
row or Steal a Copy of this Book." 

SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for 
our students. Supervised means working on your 
story from the plot germ to the outline, to the 
rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing 
what you are doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undi- 
rected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your 
road to success to be short. The shortcut will elim- 
inate the aimless groping and the waste motions of 
most beginners. The author of TRIAL AND ERROR 
and SSW has been through every stage and presents 
WHAT HE FOUND TO BE THE MOST DIRECT 
ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 2,000 STORIES AND 
35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—Today. We would like to g ve 
you more information about our students who have so'd, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Salable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR Is In- 
cluded with the course; if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

If a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon below—today. 





J. N, ALGAR 
2 Sales, $150, 
us far. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 
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your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 
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Writers’ Work Shop 
Sir: 

Writers’ Workshop at Western State College, 
July 12-22, this year will emphasize practical 
work in business paper writing, the novel and 
short fiction, and poetry. With the present great 
demand for new writers, the director of the 
Workshop feels that concrete work by actually 
producing instructors is the attack for the Work- 
shop this year. 

Among the full time instructors and con- 
sultants will be Russell R. Voorhees. Dr. Voor- 
hees has contributed regularly for more than 
thirty years to dozens of the trade journals and 
other business papers. 

Lorene Pearson, author of The Harvest Waits, 
a second novel soon to be announced, and many 
stories, will lead work in the novel and the short 
story. Besides doing successful fiction herself 
over a period of years, Mrs. Pearson has helped 
several young writers develop into consistent 
producers, 

The work in poetry will be handled by Pearle 
R. Casey and by Alan Swallow. Mrs. Casey is 
the author of Facing West and the long narra- 
tive poem Coronado. Dr. Swallow, director of 
the Workshop, is the author of The Practice of 
Poetry, Eleven Poems, and a forthcoming collec- 
tion of poems entitled The Remembered Land. 
He is the editor of the American Writing series. 

Further information may be secured from Dr. 
Alan Swallow, Director Writers’ Workshop, West- 
ern State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Western Conference July 26-Aug. 13, Maybe 
Sir: 

We have been expecting to write to you re- 
serving our usual advertising space in your May 
issue. Unfortunately, final plans and dates for 
the 1943 Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tains cannot be decided until later in this month. 
We still hope to hold the Conference for three 
weeks from July 26 to August 13 and have re- 
ceived widespread encouragement in response to 
a questionnaire recently sent out to a thousand 
past members and Conference friends. The uni- 
versity is just about to switch from a four-quarter 
to a three-semester system and is undertaking an 
extended program of naval training beginning 
July 1. Our Conference problem is in reality one 
of providing food and housing accommodations, 
and this cannot be solved during the next week 
or two. 

Could you cooperate with us by printing a 
paragraph to the effect that our announcement 
has been unavoidably delayed, that it is still 
hoped to hold the Conference on the above 
dates, and that intending members will be fur- 
nished the particulars as soon as available if they 
will send a post card to me? 

Epwarp Davison, 
The Writers’ Conference in 
the Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 
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CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
screen stories - also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











TYPING 
the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s 


check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 








TO SUCCEED YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 
for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
“woman touch” is needed to sell. Few men understand 
complex female reactions. Are your female characters 
synthetic? Let a woman critic check them for you. 
MILDRED |. REID 

My Books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, III. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Advance orders).......$2.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas)..... 1.25 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... 1,00 


CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO AND EVANSTON 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 85A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
Name 


Address . ines cea bine ‘ 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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While You Collect Rejections? 








\\) DLINE 
i DETECTIVE 


Brive of ist | 
MASTER 


DESEL 


A few of our clients’ April 
magazine appearances. 





Not only are Lenniger clients getting regular checks from markets where we have established 
them, but many are being pushed ahead into magazines they had never hit before. For example, with 
the exception of Gourmet and Encore, every one of the stories and articles shown on the left hand 
page above is a first appearance by an author we guided, introduced and sold to these prestige 
markets. Within the last month we’ye sold other first contributions to Collier’s, Esquire, This Week, 
American Legion, Photoplay, Woman’s Day, Real Story, Toronto Star, Motion Picture, Secrets, and 
to such leading pulps as Argosy, Dime Sports, Frontier Stories, Detective Story Magazine, Short Stories, 
Love Novels, New Love, Rangeland Romances, Fight Stories and Detective Tales. 


To get results like these you need the expert guidance of an agency that knows what the editors 
want to buy today. Our 20 years’ experience in developing new writers into big name professionals, and 
in selling their stories, is at your service. We have no “course” to sell you; we simply hope to develop 
you into another one of our profitable commission accounts. If you have sold $1,000 worth to maga- 
zines within the last year, our help costs you only our commission of 10% on American, 15% on 
Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth in the last year, we will grant you a 50% 


reduction of reading rate charged J ‘ Re 
beginners. If you are a beginner, we Booklet, "Practical Literary Help," and latest 
must charge a reading fee as listed market news letter on request. 


below, until we have sold $1,000 
worth of your work. 
Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to & 
2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts between 2,000 
and 5,000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 
5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelets and 
novels. For this you receive an honest profes- 


sional appraisal of your work, revision and ss 
replot suggestions if it can be made salable, Literary Agency 


or our recommendation of suitable scripts to 


editors and suggestions for new copy in line Sb West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


with your talents. 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Turn F'rom the Trite 


By G. T. FLEMING-ROBERTS 


URING the past ten years, I have 
D had my workshop on the second 

floor of my home, on the first floor, 
and, at this writing, I am relegated to the 
basement. So far as I know, there is noth- 
ing lower in this life. I think I could play 
this into something emotional—me, cast into 
the basement like an old anything after 
ten years of faithful service—but to be 
perfectly. honest, this is a very nice base- 
ment with a supposedly sound-proof ceiling, 
knotty pine walls, an asphalt tile floor, 
fluorescent lighting, comfortable furniture. 
It has an all but invariable temperature 
the year round, and I like it. 

In this my latest workshop I meet a nice 
class of people—men who read meters, 
change over oil burners, and the plumbers 
who unclog the drains. Each and all, at 
one time or another, have discovered that 
I have no keeper; have learned that I am 
down here for the bloody business of writ- 
ing murder yarns. Some have been kind 
enough to say they have read my stuff, And 
after that comes the inevitable question: 

“Where do you get your ideas?” 

I get the same question from beginning 
writers. But asked wistfully. The plumber 
is never wistful, because he knows when 
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he’s well off. But the beginning writer is 
always wistful and will frequently add to 
the inevitable question, “Editors tell me 
my situations trite. What’s the ruie 
for avoiding the trite?” 

I asked Merle Constiner whose characters 
people the pages of Black Mask and Dime 
Detective regularly. “After the ten-year 
stretch you’ve served at writing,” Merle re- 
plied, “you just naturally avoid the trite 
like poison ivy.” 

The same question addressed to C. Wil- 
liam Harrison, who generously spreads his 
talents over the entire western and detective 
fields, brought the following: “You don’t 
avoid the trite., You use it and give it a 
new coat of paint.” 

Both are right, of course, but neither is 
particularly helpful to the beginner. 

Let’s consider the subject of a doorknob 
—that now famous glass doorknob Arthur 
J. Burks told us all about in the WriTER’s 
DicEsT many moons ago. Mr. Burks was 
demonstrating how he could take any ob- 
ject in his hotel room and produce a plot 
idea from it. Glancing at his glass door- 
knob, he conceived the idea that a valuable 
diamond could be concealed in it, and 
therein was the nucleus of a detective story 
plot. 


are 
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I distinctly remember that after Mr. 
Burks discovered the possibilities of his door- 
knob, the entire detective field became 
cluttered with stories concerning stolen 
diamonds concealed in anything of cut 
glass from Lady Windfall’s punch bow! to 
Milady’s perfume bottle stoppers. In imita- 
tion of Burks’ doorknob, I thought up a 
honey of a stunt. It came in a flash at the 
dinner table just as I was about to wolf 
a dish of lime gelatin. Why not conceal 
emeralds in a dish of lime gelatin? 


That little bit of dinner table inspiration 
netted me one of the few absolutely unsale- 
able duds on the pantry shelf. But I learned 
something. I learned that while Arthur 
Burks could write from inspiration, I 
couldn’t. And I further decided that the 
average detective story reader on reading 
a yarn that concerned a stolen diamond and 
a cut glass doorknob—or lime gelatin and 
my own gem—comes to the identical con- 
clusion that the inspired writer did when 
the idea first hatched: that the diamond 
is in the doorknob. 

Whenever I am struck with something 
like that diamond-doorknob gag, right there 
is where I make an abrupt turn. I set the 
idea aside, put a gift card on it labeled, 
“Ixnay Icksiepay.” Then I start off across 
uncharted wastes, seeking an entirely dif- 
ferent significance for the doorknob. Call 
the method “reverse reasoning” if it has to 
have a name. I have no patent on it, and 
I’m convinced that all professional detective 
story writers use it. 

Merle Constiner has never said anything 
to me about using reverse reasoning, but 
watch that author’s mental gymnastics carry 
him far away from the trite in the Mc- 
Gavock yarn “Why Meddle With Murder?” 
in January Black Mask. It’s a-doorstop we 
are concerned with this time—not a door- 
knob. Merle’s doorstop is a red, carpet 
covered brick which immediately attains 
importance in the story by being mentioned 
in somebody’s will. Stolen jewelry also 
figures in the yarn. 

I’m willing to bet that when Author Con- 
stiner first hit upon a carpet covered brick 
doorstop as his plot nucleus, it occurred to 
him that such a doorstop would make a 


swell place to hide something of value. 
Exactly the same idea would have struck 
the beginning writer provided he happened 
to stumble over the doorstop in the first 
place; so it might be said that beginner and 
professional start out with the same equip- 
ment. 

Some ten thousand or so words after the 
doorstop has been introduced and dangled 
intriguingly in front of the reader’s eye, 
Merle’s detective, Luther McGavock, gets 
his hands on the doorstop, rips the carpet 
covering off, and reveals what’s inside. The 
stolen jewels? Oh, no. Beneath the cover- 
ing is the last thing the reader—or the be- 
ginning writer—would think of—an honest 
to heaven, common alley variety of brick. 
And on that brick the author builds his 
highly original and logical] conclusion. 

How many packs of thoroughly smoked 
cigarettes went into the ash barrel before 
you got that solution figured out, Merle. 

Anyway, Merle Constiner’s brick demon- 
strates the reverse reasoning process. It is 
essentially a simple stunt, consisting of dis- 
carding the first easy-come inspiration and 
getting right down to using the old think 
tank. You can use the trite idea if you 
reverse it—thus the reader comfortably ex- 
pecting that he has outguessed you, is 
utterly fooled. 


HE amateur writer doesn’t lack novel 

situations at all. He simply refuses to 
work out solutions to those situations, even 
discarding valuable material because there 
is no easy solution filed away for ready 
reference. In fiction, no situation is with- 
out a possible and logical solution. Any 
tantalizing situation that you hit on can 
be explained, and in leisurely working out 
this explanation, you may unfold your 
story. To find that solution frequently 
means much back-tracking and revising to 
replant a means for the solution. But the 
result is frequently gratifying and not apt 
to be trite. 

Back to Burks’ doorknob for a moment, 
because the darned thing haunted me for 
years. I finally decided that the only way 
to lay the ghost was to write a doorknob 
murder yarn of my own. I started with 
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a brass doorknob, just to be different. Since 
doorknobs are generally found on doors, 
reverse reasoning prompted me to put mine 
somewhere else. The tapered cylinder of a 
paper drinking cup would, I decided, hold 
a doorknob very nicely. The most logical 
reason for the doorknob being in the Lily 
cup seems to be that this particular door- 
knob is plastered with latent finger prints 
and whoever put the knob in the cup did 
so to keep the finger prints from being 
smudged, believing he could get the cup 
out before it dropped to passerby. 

Immediately the whole course of the 
story practically falls into my lap. There 
will be murder and its motive will be black- 
mail. My victim will be the man who put 
the knob in the cup and the finger prints 
on the knob will be blackmail evidence. 
Naturally, the man whose finger prints are 
on the knob is the person who is being 
blackmailed and he will also be the mur- 
derer. 

Fine! A nice broad highway, straight to 
the conclusion. But right here is where I 
turn off. Let the reader take the broad 
highway while I jog off along a bumpy 
sideroad. I devise another motive for mur- 
dering the man who put the knob in the 
cup, do plenty of mental back-tracking to 














supply the necessary clues and plants. When 
the pay-off comes, my detective can carry 
the reader right through to the solution of 
the blackmail angle, clear up the business 
about the doornob, get right up to the 
thoroughly obvious villain—and then 
pounce on the actual murderer to disclose a 
greed-jealousy motive instead of the fear 
motive suggested by the blackmail angle. 
No, it wasn’t particularly easy, competi- 
tor-to-be, but Popular Publication’s Alden 
Norton made my efforts worth while. 
Recently, in working out one of the 
Green Ghost mystery stories which I do for 
Leo Margulies, I found myself with a dead- 
line to meet and nothing in my head but 
a titlke—a crazy bit of alliteration, “The 
Case of the Bachelors Bones.” The title 
obviously suggested that some unfortunate 
bachelor would be murdered, possibly 
burned so that there would be very little 
left of him but his bones. Applying the 
reverse reasoning method, I immediately 
pulled away from that first inspiration. In 
the end of the yarn I would reveal that a 
pair of dice the bachelor owned would be 
much more important than his skeleton. 
This started me on some research into 
the subject of loaded dice, and this, in 
turn, suggested that my unlucky bachelor 





“Our circulation went up 20,000 today.” 
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would be a gambler. A dishonest gambler, 
since he was using loaded dice? Not at all, 
not at all. Make him an honest gambler 
and then figure out why he would be using 
loaded dice. From that point on I was off 
along a bumpy sideroad that led to one 
of Mr. Margulies’ phenomenally fast checks. 


Let’s see if the reverse reasoning method 
will furnish that new coat of paint for a 
thoroughly trite situation as C. William 
Harrison has suggested. Now, as probably 
everybody knows, there’s no device which 
has been used any more frequently in de- 
tective stories than the murder committed 
inside the locked, practically hermetically 
sealed room. It is still a good gag, and there 
must be a number of as yet unexplored 
ways in and out of that sealed room. But 
in a yarn I was working on not so long 
ago, I found myself with a locked room, 
a dead man inside it, and no new way up 
my sleeve for getting in and out. In fact, 
I had used the very old gag of working the 
lock from the outside by means of a piece 
of thread manipulated to turn the key on 
the inside. Unfortunately, the gag had to 
come quite near the beginning of the story. 
I felt certain that if that old hackneyed 
situation could be saved, the rest of the 
yarn was sure money. There was my de- 
tective and a number of other people stand- 
ing outside this room in an office building, 
and everybody, including the reader, was 
perfectly aware there was a corpse in that 
room. There had to be a corpse in there, 
or my story was a dead duck. 

Detectives, as you’ve probably noticed, 
have a couple of tried and true—and trite 
—methods of getting into locked rooms. 
They smash the panel with burly shoulders 
—or maybe it’s the more logical fire ax—or 
they pick the lock. My shady detective 
was more the lock-picking, skeleton-key 
type. But instead of doing the expected, 
my detective simply looked at the door and 
said, “To hell with it. If I open that room 
now, every time some rat nest of an office 
in this building is burglared, I’ll get the 
blame.” And he walked away. 

Disappointing to the reader? I don’t 
think so. I think that turn from the trite 
saved a situation that might otherwise have 
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ruined an acceptable story. 

There is some truth in the beginner’s 
frequent complaint that he cannot recog- 
nize the trite unless he has done a great 
deal of reading and writing, but if he ac- 
cepts this premise as gospel he immediately 
errects an insurmountable barrier for him- 
self. So far as basic situations are con- 
cerned—and by basic situation I mean the 
tested formulae of the “boy meets girl” 
variety—there is certainly nothing new. But 
the beginner has in William Wallace Cook’s 
“Plotto” a complete list of all these basic 
formulae, and all of them, as stated in 
“Plotto” are trite, since they were taken 
from published stories. Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner uses this storehouse of plots one way; 
but to me, “Plotto” is an excellent text on 
what is trite—a book which beginners 
should carefully study before they decide 
to sell it to pay the grocery bill. Let’s pick 
a typical “Plotto” formula, examine, and 
see what can be done with it as a spring- 
board for a complete skeleton plot. For 
example, try paragraph 819, page 111: 

“A, a burglar, seeks to aid B, who was 
his friend before he ‘went to the bad.’ A, 
friend of B, breaks into a building for the 
purpose of committing robbery, and finds 
a trusted employe, A-5, B’s husband, dead 
at his desk, a defaulter and a suicide. A-5 
has left a note explaining his guilt. A, in 
order to save his friend B from disgrace, 
destroys the letter that would have proved 
B’s husband, A-5, a defaulter and suicide, 
‘blows’ a safe and pretends to have com- 
mitted a robbery.” 

I think everyone must know that a de- 
tective story based upon straight suicide is 
highly disappointing to the reader, so let’s 
make that our first important change. The 
death of A-5 is framed to look like suicide 
by X, a murderer. A, completely taken in 
by the framed evidence of suicide, re- 
frames the scene to look like murder with- 
out being aware that it actually is murder. 


Thus, a different basic situation—and a 
more intriguing one—begins to show up. 
Let’s tinker with it some more. 

Instead of making A a burglar, why not 
make him an ex-burglar? Why not make 
B a girl who befriended A after A “went to 
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the bad,” that is, after he got out of prison? 
We shall not meddle with the self-sacrifice 
behind A’s dead, because that is good for 
an emotional pull, but as the motive for 
that deed now stands it can be strengthened 
considerably. Instead of making B the wife 
of A-5, let’s make her a sister of A-5. Sup- 
pose that B is being wooed by A-2 scion 
of a wealthy and aristocratic family. A is 
also secretly in love with B, to give us a 
triangle with B at the apex and A and A-2 
at the other two points. We can explain 
A’s secret passion for B on the grounds that 
A’s devotion to the lady coupled with A’s 
“past” leads him to the conclusion that he 
isn’t good enough for B. On discovering 
that A-5 is apparently a defaulter and a 
suicide, A decides to frame the job as 
robbery and murder in order to save B 
from disagreeable publicity which might 
make her unwelcome in A-2’s family. 

But what about the love triangle in a 
detective story? It’s easiest solution—and 
the first to pop into the designing author’s 
head—is that one point of the triangle may 
be disposed of by making that person the 
murderer. Since we are presumably be- 
ginners and can’t know that such treatment 
of the triangle is trite—trite to the point 
of being a taboo in some editorial offices— 
we must trust reverse reasoning and decide 
at once that A-2 cannot possible be X, 
the murderer. We can play up to the 
reader’s natural thought process by making 
A-2 look like the murderer. We might do 
this by revealing in the course of the story 
that A-5 is blackmailing A-2, thus provid- 
ing substantial motive for A-2 to have done 
the job, but under no circumstances must 
A-2 turn out to be X. 

Let’s revise the old Plotto formula to in- 
clude the changes we have made: 

A, an ex-con, seeks to aid B whom he 
loves and who has befriended him since A 
got out of prison. A discovers A-5, B’s 
brother, dead in an office, apparently a de- 
faulter and suicide. A, in order to save 
B from disagreeable publicity which would 





“| want to return this book by Gypsy Rose Lee — 
the cover is coming off!" 


wreck her romance with A-2, member of 
an aristocratic family, frames the scene to 
appear as robbery motivated murder, little 
suspecting that it is actually a case of mur- 
der, and that A will be chief suspect in the 
eyes of the police. 

There is a new basic situation from which 
any number of new plots may be built. 
Consider its possibilities. When it is re- 
vealed that the job is actually murder, A 
must, in self defense, find the real murderer. 
How is A to get rid of the supposed suicide 
weapon? Shall robbery be the real motive 
for the killing? How is the love triangle 
to be broken down in order to achieve a 
happy ending? Shall this be accomplished 
by making A-2 a second murder victim 
about the time the reader has decided that 
A-2 is the murderer, or shall we let A-2 
to be suspected to the very end of the story? 
Ask the questions and settle upon the least 
obvious answers. Bring in material bits of 
“business” such as doorknobs or what-have- 
you. Chances are, you’ll have too much 
fresh material for a single story. It won’t 
be easy, but then, friend competitor-to-be, 
plotting a detective story never is. 
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AMONG OUR SOUVENIRS DEPARTMENT 


"The dazzingly white sand beaches, the luxurious foliage, the feathery cocoanut palms wave a welcome; 
everything seems supernatural. Here one can observe life as it has been lived for countless centuries. 
Sunlight fills the air, liquid, golden, pouring steadily in an unremitting grateful flood. Out at sea, 
strange fish flash as they break water. Huge birds, with sun rays striping their sides, dive into the jungle.” 


From "Let Us Leave This Weary World,” THE WRITER'S 1933 YEAR BOOK 
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More Paper Than Pens 


By A. M. MATHIEU 


OR years, the editor of a certain 

magazine, has sent us each Feb- 

ruary the names and addresses 
his prospective contributors for the past 12 
months so that we could advise these 
writers about our annual short-short story 
contest. This magazine is one of the oldest 
and substantial publications in the country. 
This year, we are advised by this editor’s 
secretary : 

In the past we have been able to send 
you ten or eleven thousand names of 
our prospective contributors and actual 
contributors covering a twelve month 
period. This year the people downstairs 
(the clerical office) advise this year’s 
list comprises 7,100 names. You don’t 
need to tell me that a good many young 
men have laid down the typewriter and 
taken up the destroyer. 


of 


Every magazine office has the same story 
to tell—the amount of manuscripts coming 
to the office dropped from 15 to 35 per 
cent. This is far worse than it sounds. 
Among this 15-35 per cent drop is included 
more than half the magazine’s regular 
contributors due to the draft, plus the 
OWI using the best available literary 
talent. We estimate that by December, 
1943, more than 75 per cent of the regular 
contributors to magazines in 1940 will no 
longer be available for copy. Further, this 
condition will only grow worse for the 
duration. Publishers seem to feel that the 
answer to this question is to increase rates. 
We disagree. 

Ned Pines, who is a mighty good busi- 
ness man by trade, and no intellectual 
literary giant by pose, (and mcre credit 
to him) said to us: “When we give a half 
cent pulpster a cent we still get the same 
corn. Stuff we buy is made by the writer— 
not by what the writer receives per word.” 
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That is mostly truth. Production pulp- 
sters will turn out a better story at two 
cents than at a half cent because they have 
more time for leisure; it is alleged. But it 
doesn’t work out that way. The half-cent 
word author who worked himself crazy 
to make $4,000 a year, now works himself 
just as crazy at two cents a word to make 
$10,000 a year. His standard of living has 
gone up, prices of food and clothing have 
gone up, his family has increased, and the 
treadmill beneath his pounding fingers make 
him type as fast as ever. At two cents his 
copy is a little better than it was at a half 
cent—but not four times better. Maybe it 
is 15 per cent better. And that, in a 
manuscript is a lot. 

The way to get better manuscripts is 
not simple. One doesn’t just increase rates 
and thus get the tops. Everybody has in- 
creased rates proportionately so that the 
known talent everybody is after is just as 
thinly distributed as before. 

Higher word rates give the author some 
of the better things of life and help him 
perform a little better work because he is 
permitted to observe more and produce a 
little less. He has more time for polishing 
and re-writing. 

That theory is only a very fine sieve 
holding little water. Paper is scarce and 
the publisher does something about it; 
copper is scarce and the publisher acts; 
transportation is slow and uncertain and 
the publisher plans and counterplans. But 
the publisher has not faced the simple 
deadly fact that literary talent in this 
country is drifting away from magazines 
faster than it is being replaced. 

The assistant editor knows it—so do the 
associates. And in a big New York City 
publishing shop these people get to see 
their publisher when two Sundays come 
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together. A friend of ours, on Liberty, a 
bright talented person who worked there 
three years, being carried over by each 
re-organization, told me that after editing 


Paul 


hadn’t yet seen him. This sort of executive 


for Hunter for two months she 
remoteness keeps the publisher from learn- 
ing the earthy facts of life about his publi- 
cation until everybody, including the office 


cat, knows it. 

Publishers, the big ones, are not aware 
that their literary life lines have been cut 
in greater number than they have been 
mended. Hearing editorial beefing on that 
talk.” 


substan- 


‘ 


score, they put it down to “small 
This editorial is being sent to 22 
tial publishers, and with it a list of authors 
whose last names begin with A, B and C 
who wrote for their magazines but no 
longer contribute. Multiply that by 8 and 
you have the missing battalion. 

No 


worth the paper it is written on unless a 


criticism, no “call to action” is 
constructive, concrete solution or ameliora- 
tion is offered. 


ACE High 
PUBLISHING 





“Now, Miss Jones, this is what 
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This Is Our Suggestion 


1. Conduct a well-advertised contest for 





the special type material you need, going | 


well afield to announce it. 

2. Pluck what talent shows up, employ- 
ing talent scouts to verify it, who will call 
on the authors in person. 

3. Subsidize of these new-found 
authors and train them by mail to produce 
expressly for you in 1944. 


some 


Who may you hire as a talent scout? 
We suggest turning some competent pro- 
ducing writer into a traveling missionary, 
giving him, of course, the names and ad- 
dresses to work as suggested above. There 
is talent in the woods and someone is 
going to tap it. 

The Dicest is read by 90% of the re- 
maining writers. Our pages, as always, are 
open to market requests, as well as long 
illuminating and detailed articles stating 
expressly what you want to buy. 

Contests, talent scouts, subsidies for 
“found” writers, followed up by painful 
step-by-step training by mail from your 
office, is the only answer we suggest to the 
increasing writer shortage. 











we call one-shot publishing.” 
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I Became An Essayist 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


MAN is writing furiously on a 

typewriter, nervously smoking one 

cigarette after another. He has 
been working for hours. Sheet after sheet 
goes into the machine, and the carriage 
dashes from side to side. A pile of manu- 
script pages at the right of him is getting 
higher and higher. The man is a fiction 
writer and he is writing a novel. This is the 
picture that the public sees when it thinks 


I played tennis, I swam, and boxed.” This 
is the man who wrote “The Bluebird.” 
There was another giant of a man who 
wrote essays. He was an American, and his 
name was Francis Grierson. It was his 
essays that first urged me to try my hand 
at professional writing. As I worked in the 
New York publishing house that published 
his books, I had the good fortune one day 
to meet the man himself. His great size 


of the novelist at was only one distin- 
work. guishing feature of 
But when the Who reads the Dicest? Although time him ; that which at- 


word “‘essayist”’ is 


‘ : - 
mentioned, the pic- somewhat 


are still 


should long ago have dulled the feeling, we 
startled at 
variance of our readers. 


tracted even more 


h ri . 
Re wits was his dark, slow- 


Their letters and 


ture completely 
changes. The pub- 
lic then sees a man, 
leisurely, rather 
gentle and ideal- 
istic, a little eccen- 
tric, bookish, some- 
what unworldly, 
and seated at an 
antique desk with a 


progress, tumbling over each other in each 
day’s mail, warm the heart and spirit. We 
read of country girl who sells her first 
filler about “How Father Buys a Work 
Horse,” the Greenwich hack who passes his 
second million words, the circulating library 
“hot novelist’ who does 8 line lyrics for 
Kaleidoscope, and now the saga of Merton 
S. Yewdale who for years was Editor-in- 
Chief of E. P. Dutton. 

Mr. Yewdale has now retired to his first 
love—essay writing, after years of buying 


moving, luminous 
eyes, which seemed 
to be looking into 
some far-off world. 
He had huge hands, 
powerful yet sensi- 
tive, and they gave 
the impression of 
being half-awake 
and half-asleep. The 


and_ following 
hundreds of books. 


pen in his hand, 
writing slowly and 
reflectively on some 
whimsical subject 
of special interest 
to himself alone. 


In the days of 
Charles Lamb, this picture was not wholly 
inaccurate. But today it is a daguerreotype. 
One day, not so very long ago, a young 
woman who had reveled in the delicate es- 
says of Maurice Maeterlinck, distinguished 
Belgian, dramatist, and mystic, chanced to 
meet the great man. Startled at his massive 
figure, she exclaimed: “Oh Monsieur Mae- 
terlinck, I expected to see a different kind 
of a man. I always pictured you as being 
a small, delicate man, and you look like an 
athlete.” Maeterlinck smiled and replied: 
“In my youth, Mademoiselle, I loved sports. 
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story, and 
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man looked like a 
mystic. 


many 


When I came to 
know him better, he 
told me about his 
early manhood, 
when he had trav- 
eled in Europe and had finally settled in 
France, where he supported himself by his 
writings and by his piano recitals, which he 
had given in many European cities and at 
which he had played only his own impro- 
visations, for he had never taken a lesson 
and he could not read a note. This was of 
special interest to me, since I had devoted 
many years to the study of music, in the 
hope that some day I might becorhe a 
concert pianist or an organist. 

From his long residence in Paris, where 
he moved in some of the most cultured 


essayist? It’s a 
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circles, meeting many brilliant writers of 
the time — Alexandre Dumas, the Elder, 
Paul Verlaine, Sully Prudhomme, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, and Leconte de Lisle, he had 
learned not alone how to speak French but 
also how to write it. 

He wrote ten books, and the four which 
held a special interest for me were: The 
Celtic Temperament, Modern Mysticism, 
The Humour of the Underman, being three 
volumes of his essays; and Parisian Por- 
traits, a volume of biographical sketches. 

In_ his he touched constantly 
upon literature, music, the religious spirit, 
art criticism, education, and mysticism; and 
his sentences flowed with the ease and grace 
of perfectly cadenced melody. He was my 
ideal of an essayist, and his work stirred 
me profoundly. I read his essays over and 
over, and I tried to think how he got his 
ideas and how he was able to express them 
in such clear and rhythmic prose, 


writings, 


The day came when I attempted to write 
my first original essay. I had once written 
for a small private music club a series of 
three papers on Brahms, Debussy and 
Richard Strauss. But the papers were com- 
posed largely of data which I had gathered 
from books. I now wanted to write some- 
thing out of my own head. Unfortunately, 
there was nothing there that I could call 
my own. There was too much Grierson. It 
occurred to me that I might take one of his 
subjects and treat it from a different point 
of view. But that experiment failed. I 
could no more use a Grierson subject than 
David could use the armor which Saul put 
on him when he was going out to meet 
Goliath of the Philistines. I ended merely 
by trying to imitate Grierson’s style of 
writing. 

It was during this period that I met 
Willard Huntington Wright, to be known 
later as “S. S. Van Dine,” author of the 
well-known detective stories which were 
noted for the vein of learning and culture 
that ran through them. He had written a 
book, Modern Painting, which we were 
publishing, and I had occasion to confer 
with him a number of times regarding its 
format. He was a brilliant man, and he 
had a prodigious knowledge not alone of 


painting but of all the fine arts. Also, he 
had the spontaneous gift of communicating 
his enthusiasms, and it was not long before 
I was studying books on painting, visiting 
art museums, art galleries, and the exhibi- 
tions of art dealers. 


I was becoming filled more and more 
with a knowledge of the arts and also with 
a growing energy, which kept me in a state 
of mild exhilaration. Night after night 
when I returned home from my day’s work, 
I would sit for hours at the table trying 
“to write.” But nothing came. My head 
felt like a new ball of twine within which 
was somewhere the end that 
alone could start the unwinding. 


concealed 


One evening, in sheer desperation, I took 
down Macaulay’s “Essays” and deliberately 
copied several paragraphs to get the feeling 
of movement and spontaneity, and in the 
hope that the infectiousness of his rhythm 
might possibly draw my own thought out 
of its hiding. It failed. Then I tried copy- 
ing from the “Essays” of Montaigne to 
acquire some of his unfettered spirit of 
rambling; also from the “Essays” of Bacon 
and Emerson to feel their pith and direct- 
ness. I even studied Edmund Burke’s “‘Con- 
ciliation of the American Colonies,” that 
masterpiece of thought-structure, 
hoping that I might learn the art of creat- 
ing pure literary structure and thus provide 
a fitting home for my own thought. This, 
too, failed. 


logical 


Nevertheless, I began to feel something 
vague and shadowy, something: stirring, 
something expanding and pressing gently 
on the inside of my brain. Furthermore, | 
began to wonder if I had not been allowing 
the thoughts of other writers to take such a 
tight hold on me that my own thoughts 
were being smothered and deprived of any 
chance to grow. 


But nothing more happened until one 
day when I saw a copy of Schopenhauer on 
the outdoor stand of a second-hand book 
store. I picked it up, and as I fanned 
through the leaves I noticed a running-head 
—“On Thinking For Oneself.” I started to 
read the essay, and as I went along, my eye 
noted : 
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“If a man’s thoughts are to have truth 
and life in them, they must, after all, be 
his own fundamental thoughts ; for these 
are the only ones that he can fully and 
wholly understand.” 

“A truly capable mind always knows 
definitely and clearly what it is that it 
wants to express, whether its medium is 
prose, verse, or music.” 


I bought the book at once. It had other 
pertinent essays —“On Authorship,’ “On 
Style,’ “On Criticism,” “On Men of Learn- 
ing’—also with penetrating observations, 
some of which made me uneasy: 

“Every mediocre writer tries to mask his 
own natural style.” 

“Unless an author takes the material on 
which he writes out of his head—that is to 
say, from his own observation—he is not 
worth reading.” 

More helpful were : 
“Authors should use common words to 


say uncommon things.” 


“ 


. . . Thought so far follows the law 
of gravity that it travels from head to 
paper much more easily than from paper 
to head” — meaning that it is easier for 
the writer to put down his thought than 
it is for his readers to understand it, and 
that therefore it is the duty of every 
writer to make his thought as clear as 
possible so that the readers will under- 
stand it with as little difficulty as possible. 


From this time on, I had a new feeling: 
I would stop reading for a while in order 
to give my own ideas a chance to emerge, 
and I wolld practice writing in order to 
be prepared to give the ideas a proper 
literary habitation when they should ap- 
pear. Thus, for several months, I arbitrarily 
constructed sentences of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly long ones, in which the thought 
was complicated and required the utmost 
clarity of literary expression to make it 
perfectly understandable, not alone to a 
special audience, but to anyone who might 
chance to read it. Likewise, I studied the 
art of punctuation, when I discovered for 
myself that if a sentence, even a long and 
involved one, were properly constructed 
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“Could you knock loose another one about this 
shape for book ends?” 


and perfectly cadenced, it would punctuate 
itself—indeed, it could be read and under- 
stood without any punctuation. I was be- 
ginning to feel that technically I was now 
pretty well equipped. 

Late one afternoon, as I was sitting at 
my desk, a thought seemed to come for- 
ward—and another—and still another. My 
pen moved easily, and the words for the 
thoughts came with a singular fluency. By 
nightfall I had written about five hundred 
words. 

For the next thirty days, I continued my 
writing, and at the end of that time I had 
completed an essay of five thousand words 
—on the subject of the fine arts. In it, I 
dealt with the esthetic principles common 
to the creation of literature, music, painting 
and sculpture; with the different types of 
creative genius; and with the evolution of 
modern art. I called the essay “The Aesthetic 
World,” and I submitted it to The Inter- 
national Studio. It was accepted—and 
three years after I had begun my literary 
studies. 

Naturally, I had hoped to follow it up 
quickly with another essay; but it was 
months before I was able to write a second 
one—and then it was only because of a 
peculiar incident. I had been reading a 
Life of Poe, which contained two facsimile 
letters: one written when he was under the 
influence of liquor, the other under the 
influence of drugs. The author discussed 
the old accusation that some of Poe’s weird- 
est tales had been written while he was 
drunk or drugged. One morning the news- 
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paper announced that there was to be an 
exhibition of Poe manuscripts at the Ander- 
son Galleries. I went. The handwriting in 
every one of them was clear, steady, gentle, 
somewhat feminine in its grace. There was 
not a sign of alcohol or narcotics. That 
gave me an idea. I went home and wrote 
an essay, “Edgar Allan Poe— Pathologic- 
ally, which The North American Revieu 
accepted at once. It was eight years later 
that I wrote my third essay, “The Meta- 
physical Foundation of Pure Music,” which 
I sent to The Musical Quarterly, where it 
was published. 

Since that time, I have written and 
published many essays, and on different 
subjects— Literature, Religion, Mysticism, 
Psychology, Oriental Philosophy, 
an essay-sketch about a pair of beautiful 


and even 


pigeons I tamed with shelled peanuts out- 
side my office window, which appeared with 
illustrations in Nature Magazine, under the 
title, “Lord and Lady Pigeon.” Some of 
my essays have been published on the other 
side of the world—in Bombay, India. 
T is commonly said that Montaigne 
originated the essay-form. 
strictly true. It happened by 
Montaigne’s custom was to write and write 
and write, without even making paragraphs. 
The result was an unbroken succession of 
miscellaneous thoughts, some of which had 


This is not 
accident. 


no connection whatever. It was only when 
he had decided to publish the first volume 
of his work that he undertook to break it 
up and to give a title to each part. When 
he had done this, he called them Essais. 
But it had not the same meaning as the 
English word “essays.” The French word 
“essai’’ means “experiment,” in the sense 
of examining and weighing,” which exactly 
describes his work; for he was continually 
comparing and balancing the data which 
he collected from his study of the “two 
sides to every question” in human life. 

His Essais, 
lessness, were 
For, just as 
inhibited, friendly, insatiably curious and 
inquiring man, so were his Essais a mass of 
searching thoughts — rambling, chatty, in- 


in spirit and in their form- 
a perfect reflection of himself. 
he was an easy-going, un- 
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formal, familiar, and intimately personal. 
Whatever his theme, he approached it 
tentatively rather than in the manner of 
sustained argument and final exposition. His 
method was a quiet sally into his subject 
rather than a complete ‘conquest over it. 
Such was the spirit of his Essais, and such 
has been the spirit of every essay since his 
time. His work has exerted an influence 
upon every writer who has ever expressed 
himself in essay form. 

It was Dryden in the seventeenth century 
and Macaulay in the nineteenth, in whose 
hands the essay became objective — more 
logical, less personal, and more formal, yet 
retaining the ease, the modesty, the un- 
pretentiousness, and especially the tentative 
and suggestive air of Montaigne’s work. It 
is a strange thing that humor is found 
generally among the subjective essayists. In 
our time, Christopher Morley, Stephen Lea- 
cock, and the late Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
are excellent examples. 


OME thoughts can be traced to their 

source, and some cannot. There is some- 
thing mystical about the way in which they 
come. When thoughts begin to come to 
you, it is in answer to a strong desire on 
your part to receive them. The more you 
prepare yourself by study and practice, the 
better fitted you will be to bring the 
thoughts to their fullest development. In 
symbolic words, the richer the soil in which 
the seed is planted, the finer will be the 
fruit growing out of it. Thoughts seek to 
plant themselves in human soil which 
promises future growth, not in arid soil 
where they linger for a while and then die. 

When you are beginning as a writer, you 
look for the thoughts. After you have be- 
come more experienced, the thoughts begin 
to look for you. 

When a thought does come into your 
mind, make a note of it immediately, no 
matter what you are doing, or where you 
may be, or what the hour of day or night— 
and for three reasons: First, if you wait, 
as I often did in the beginning, you may 
forget it and never be able to recall it. 
Second, the thought may be the first of a 
number of thoughts which are awaiting 
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their turn to be released. Third, if you tax 
your memory too long with trying to re- 
member the first thought before you are 
ready to make a note of it, you may be 
blocking other latent thoughts, which, if 
they are also detained over-long, may vanish 
and never return. There is no question that 
the more thoughts you record without delay, 
the more others will come. Every one of 
these phases I have experienced. 
Sometimes the mind is like a penny-in- 
the-slot machine: the first piece has to come 
out before the next one can be released. 


The mind is not a generator of thoughts, 
but rather a temporary repository where 
they are shaped and fitted before they 
pass out into your writing. Forcing thoughts 
is like grinding a mill when there is nothing 
in the hopper—and I have discovered that 
it is one of the surest ways of fatiguing the 
mind. 


HE essay, in a comparatively few years, 

will celebrate its five hundredth birth- 
day. During its life, it has taken many 
forms—critical, controversial, contentious, 
confessional, ethical, biographical, historical, 
philosophical, scientific. 

Today the essay is always devoted to 
some special subject. It is commonly briefer 
and less complete and formal than a 
treatise; and it is distinguished from a 
biography or history in being confined to a 
particular aspect, and from a thesis in not 
aiming at a systematic presentation of the 
subject. It is fundamentally a literary work 
which is so designed in tone and structure 
as to incline the writer to approach his 
readers, not aggressively, but rather in a 
spirit of quiet friendliness; not with the 
desire to impose his ideas upon them, but 
rather to share his feelings and thoughts 
with them. The essay is thus not well suited 
to the solution of difficult problems, to 
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“| hope he decides on mine before it 
becomes public domain.” 


the elaborate demonstration of 
theorems, to vigorous crusading for Causes, 
to conversion to special doctrines. 

The essay is a work of art. It is the 
connecting medium between the Literature 
of Pleasure and the Literature of Knowl- 
edge, and unites within itself some of the 
finest elements of both. A palatable subject, 
good taste, sincere feeling, a pleasing style 
of writing, a temperate point of view, sim- 
plicity and directness, and unity in the 
essay—these are qualities to be studied and 
cultivated. Malice, vituperation, low humor, 
cultural pose, over-heated emotions, pom- 
pous thoughts, diffuseness—these are things 
to be avoided. The purpose of the essay is 
to make people feel better for having read it. 

Would you be an essayist ?—then observe 
the way of the poet. He selects a single 
theme. He works in images. He writes with 
directness and with an economy of words, 
which he chooses with artistic care. He 
cadences and polishes his lines. His poem 
is in the spirit of an eternal present, and 
he never allows you to get outside of it. 
The pleasure of his work is two-fold: the 
fascination of his subject, and the joy of 
reading his rhythmic, pulsating lines. So it 
is with the essay. For an essay is a poem 
in prose. 


weighty 





Its Your Lead, Partner! 


By KENDALL GOODWYN 


Associate Editor: Adventure, Black Mask, Dime Detective. 


’"M GOING to take a chance and review 

a couple of fundamentals by way of 

reminding you what an important fac- 
tor those first two or three paragraphs are, 
in the writing and selling of your action- or 
detective-yarn. 

Observe the editor as he picks up your 
manuscript. He is, to put it mildly indeed, 
eager to unearth a promising yarn. 

Granted, you have also taken the trouble 
to familiarize yourself with the editorial re- 
quirements of the magazine before submit- 
ting it (amazing how many writers don’t!) 
your story has now arrived at its logical— 
and you hope, final—destination. The cru- 
cial moment has come, for consideration 
and decision on the part of the editor . 
check or rejection slip for you. 

What a whale of a difference those first 
few sentences make! Weak beginnings prob- 
ably kill more stories than any other single 
factor. The editor knows that a reader of 
his magazine expects to find a story interest- 
ing not by the time he reaches page ten (if 
ever)—or even five—but here and now. 
The reader doesn’t give a hoot-in-hell about 
the problems of writers or editors. He wants 
entertainment, which you and I are in the 
business of supplying him—and the enter- 
tainment begins on page one or else. The 
editor, as the reader’s purchasing agent, is 
going to see that he gets what he wants. 
Will your lead pass the test? 

Let’s take a look at a few pulp-story 
leads that seem to me particularly strong. 
Maybe we can take them apart and see 
what makes them click—with one guy at 
least! 

The first four examples are taken from 





yarns which ran in recent issues of Adven- 
ture. Here are the first two paragraphs of 
“The Snow Devil,” a short story of about 
5,000 words—in which the author leads an 
ace right at the start— 

Through the partly open cabin door, 
Markson watched the stranger staggering 
on his snowshoes. He caught hold of a 
trunk and tried to hold himself erect. 
Inch by inch, clutching desperately, he 
slipped down the trunk. Finally, aban- 
doning a hopeless struggle, he wilted 
down in the snow. Markson kicked the 
door shut. 

Anybody who came up the Tabna in 
December was a fool. Anybody who 
came up it without a plentiful supply of 
grub in this year of starvation was a 
double fool who deserved anything he 
got. Markson had taken only two furs 
since the first of November, and in the 
past month he hadn’t seen so much as a 
rabbit track. The little grub he had left 
was just enough to get him out of this 
wilderness back to McDade’s post, and 
he wasn’t splitting that with any half- 
starved beggar. ... 

To me that opening has the promise of 
dramatic conflict come. The frozen 
North; the shortage of grub; the helpless 
man collapsing in the snow outside the 
cabin, and the mystery of why he is there; 
Markson’s ruthless nature—there’s a com- 
bination of story-ingredients guaranteed to 
kindle the imagination of your action-yarn 
fan, who wants to share vicariously the ex- 
citement of far-off places and the hazardous 
adventures of reckless men. By the way, 
I mentioned Markson’s “ruthless nature.” 
The author never said he was ruthless. He 
didn’t describe the trapper’s character but 
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he showed us a lot about him when Mark- 
son “kicked the door shut.” Plenty of mys- 
tery, dramatic situation and setting, and 
characterization here—but not a word of 
description of the landscape, the cabin, or 
the appearance of either man. 

Now that the germ of the story has been 
planted and our curiosity aroused — now 
that we’re settled back, confidently looking 
forward to enjoying a good yarn—if the 
writer wants to tell us something of Mark- 
son’s past, for instance, or what led up 
to the present circumstances, we’ll string 
along. 

Here’s another lead I thought was swell— 
this one from a novelette called “Com- 
mando’s Creed.” The pace is more leisurely 
here, as is appropriate in a longer yarn (in 
other words, I believe the quickness with 
which we get into the story-action should 
bear some relation to its length) but the 
factors which draw the reader into the story 
are present from the start— 


From the moment he came out of the 
sea and crossed the strip of beach near 
Denia, he sensed the latent violence, the 
impulse to murder, which had spread 








across the face of the land. It had seeped 
down deeply beneath the skin of Spain; 
beneath tilled red fields; within silent 
whitewashed houses and: under the gaunt 
mountain shoulder of Point Mongo 
which rose in the distance on his left and 
rubbed a fistful of stars from the sky. 


Burying the collapsible rubber raft be- 
neath the collar of land fringing the 
beach, he now glanced back toward the 
dark spread of the Mediterranean as 
though expecting still to see the British 
submarine which had carried him this 
far. He knew it was gone. It had to be, 
though it left him with a queer empti- 
ness. Turning to the dunehead, his mind 
and senses were again alert to the vague 
forms in the night. His face was stoically 
inexpressive, the countenance of a man 
who has given up safety for danger. He 
tilted his head toward the darkness as 
though measuring danger, feeling out its 
weaknesses. A group of palms raised 
dimly against the sky. Davis Coster was 
satisfied that he recognized them after 
all these years and he took his bearings 
by them. Moving cautiously, he climbed 
the dune and saw a few lights glowing 
in the distance somewhere below. 











"Why not go out for a walk, dear? You might stumble over a plot.” 
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Is that an effective opening? It offers a 
situation which arouses curiosity. Who is 
this Davie Coster and what the devil is he 
doing in Spain, landed there on a dark 
night by a British sub? We know he’s been 
there before. When and why? What is the 
dangerous mission he must carry out? I 
don’t know about you—I’ll anxiously wait 
till I get the answers. 

A friend of mine—a voracious consumer 
of action stories—once told me that he had 
discovered, after years of skipping yarns 
that failed to intrigue him at the start, 
that many of them turned into tales of 
absorbing interest if he had the patience 
to stick with them. Now he has a system. 
If the lead doesn’t get him, he flips to a 
spot a few pages further along and if h 
sees something there that catches his ey 
he goes back and begins at the beginning. 
Few editorial readers are so cooperative. 


e 
e 


When a story starts out by hiding its 
light under a bushel of descriptive phrases 
and introductory material, the writer is, 
in effect, asking the reader to bear with 
him while he gets the narrative under 
way. Just be patient, he says, and very 
soon now things will begin to pop. Take 
one of those stories my friend went back 
to try again. Doesn’t that procedure sug- 
gest that the writer may have started his 
yarn in the wrong place in the sequence of 
action? Very probably it should have be- 
gun at the point which made my long- 
suffering friend turn back to give it a 
second chance. 

Seasoned writers seldom tell their story 
in chronological order. They start with a 
scene of high eye-catching value— a scene 
that reaches out and hauls the reader 
aboard the writer’s train of thought. Then, 
when it is his story as well as the writers, 
the writer feeds in the necessary explana- 
tory material a little at a time, or by use 
of the “flashback” brings the reader up to 
date with his characters and situation. 

Take that story above for example. 
Here’s the way it did not begin. Not until 
page three did we get this: the explanation 
of what Davie Coster is doing in Spain, 
and why this particular commando was 
chosen for the job... 


The shape of his face, which carried 
more of the stripped-down leanness of 
the Aragonese mountaineers than the 
look of an Englishman, had been one 
factor. His ability to think in Spanish 
was another. And his record—the years 
of fighting in Spain, his work with the 
Republicans and his familiarity with the 
Fascist-controlled radio station at Aran- 
juez had been decisive. 

But most important in bringing him 
back was the Allied Second Front. Spain 
was loaded heavily with the wrong people. 
Word had seeped into London that Nazi 
and Fascist troops were in Spain, still 
trying to wipe out Republican guerrilla 
bands who had backed into the moun- 
tains of Asturia, Rio Tinta and Cuenca 
and had refused to surrender after the 
Civil War. London needed to know the 
strength of these Nazi forces in Spain 
and how many would be thrust against 
Gibraltar or shunted toward the Allied 
flanks on the day that English and Ameri- 
cans fought for a foothold on the Con- 
tinent. 

There the author gives us specific an- 
swers to the questions which arose when 
we began the story. But first, he excites 
our curiosity. 


I OW do you like this for a lead? It’s 
“Shift of 


from a sea 
Cargo” — 


story titled 


Mr. Angel, the mate, was for abandon- 
ing. 

It was all very well for the Old Man, 
that pigeon-breasted autocrat of the 
windward bridge-wing, to puff himself up 
to unbelievable convexities of chest and 
declare he would never give up his ship. 

That wasn’t the question. The ship 
was giving up Captain Scudder. Anybody 
with half an eye could see that the list 
was increasing steadily. 

“You don’t need an eye, or even a 
brain, to know she’s going,” Mr. Angel 
said to himself. “You can feel her going 
with your ankles.” 

Note that at the moment we take up the 
story the ship is already sinking. Gradually 
we absorb the facts until, by the time we 
reach page five, we have the following ex- 
citing situation wel! in mind. We learn 
that the cargo has been improperly stowed 
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by saboteurs, so that it has shifted and 
caused the ship to list dangerously. It 
transpires that a member of the crew, a 
giant Norsky named Olaf, had suspected 
the two foremen of the loading gang back 
in Brooklyn and contrived to get them 
aboard and imprison them—so that they 
are now about to share the fate they had 
planned for the ship and its crew. 

Here’s an interesting point about that 
lead. There is considerable humor in the 
writing style, with the picture of the Old 
Man and his pouter-pigeon stance on the 
bridge of his sinking ship. Yet, the humor 
doesn’t seem to detract from the dramatic 
situation, perhaps because we see it from 
the mate’s viewpoint and we know that 
to him it’s not funny at all. 


Can you stand one more action-story 
lead before we take up the fine art of 
murder? I don’t want to leave this one 
out, because it’s a beautiful example of 
timing; we come into the story at the 
most interesting possible moment— 


“They got clean away,” the little Fili- 
pino corporal said, grinning through his 
bandages. He spoke to the man beside 
him in a low voice, keeping his back 
turned to the Japanese guard. 

The sirens at the prison camp were 
still wailing, a bugle was frantically 
assembling the off-duty reliefs at the 
double-quick hurry-hurry, and excited 
Japanese officers were scurrying off to 
their posts before the guard barracks 
buckling their gun belts around their hips. 

“Who were they?” the lance-jack Scout 
asked, his voice a murmur in the hubbubd 
of the stockade. 

“Sergeant Acuna of B Company and 
another guy,” the corporal said, ““They’ve 
got a good start.” 

“They'll need it,” the lance-jack said. 
Look at that.” 

A Japanese detail with six big dogs 
in leash were doubling across the cleared 
land toward the woods where the two 
prisoners of the timber detail had made 
their escape. 

“T hope they managed to get a gun,” 
the corporal said anxiously .. . 


The above is quoted from an action- 
packed novelette called “Something to 

















"Do you think you can handle the woman's page?” 


Shoot At.” No character delineation here. 
And the two men through whose dialogue 
the writer cleverly reveals the situation to 
us, are not heard from again. It’s the 
thrill of the chase-to-come that counts. 
The prisoners have escaped just a moment 
before we come on the scene, you might 
say that they escaped just a paragraph 
before—the paragraph which the author 
had the good judgment not to write at 
all. The conversation between the Filipino 
corporal and his fellow-prisoner has a 
natural ring to it, and the theme is sure- 
fire—a manhunt which would naturally 
enlist our sympathy on the side of the 
hunted men, even if their pursuers were 
not our enemies too. 


Please don’t get me wrong. I don’t like 
a story simply because it opens with a 
scene of violent action or crisis. Too often, 
such action seems to be artificially injected 
merely to catch the reader’s eye, and is 
not an integral part of what follows. What 
I do mean is that the story should move 
right from the beginning. Characterization 
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can be fully as interesting as conflict—but 
in the adventure yarn it should be em- 
ployed to add to the dramatic quality of 
the story; not as plot in itself. The action 
is still the main thing. Take the Old Man 
in “Shift of Cargo.” From the first, it is 
clear that the skipper’s character will be 
an important factor in the development of 
the plot. Therefore, the author is justified 
in giving it his attention. 

We’ve spoken of the importance of the 
lead in its effect on the reader, but it’s 
just as important to the writer himself. If, 
for his lead, he chooses the “psychological 
moment” in the action-sequence, he sets 
into operation forces which drive not only 
the reader but the story itself along to its 
climax and conclusion. So my conclusion 
on the action yarn is, jump into it where 
something is happening or beginning to 
happen or has just happened, let the Devil 
take the hindmost—and consign to the 
Old Boy also that first sluggish paragraph 
or two of introduction which burdens the 
reader and your manuscript as well. 


O much for the 
about a quick glance at a couple of 
detective fiction leads, from stories which 
appeared in Black Mask and Dime Detec- 
tive within the last few months. 

Of course this type of story adheres 
pretty close to the formula. The reader 
knows that murder will rear its ugly but 
ever-fascinating head, and that somebody 
will track down the killer. It’s all in how 
it’s done, how it’s told and how interesting 
are the people involved. Consequently the 
problem of the lead is somewhat different. 
Originality in characterization and twist of 
plot—these are the elements devoutly to be 
wish’d. So, unless your story is such that 
a surprising plot-structure takes precedence, 
why not build your narrative around the 
detective who breaks the case? Your 
reader, being in all probability a crime- 
fiction fan of long standing, has met 
hundreds of these crime-solving gentry. 
And, unless he’s trying to rid himself of 
insomnia, there’s nothing he welcomes 
more than a break in the parade of run- 
of-the-typewriter shamuses A dick 


adventure story. How 


who’s different Not just another big, 
cocky guy who’s a hound with the dames 
but plays hard to get; who knows all the 
answers but ain’t talking; and possesses 
a heart of 22-karat gold, albeit he is tough 
as a General Sherman tank. 

Let him be human—and perhaps he’ll 
come to life. Allow him a few idiosyncra- 
sies and even a downright fault or two. If 
one of Big Tony’s gorillas gets him cornered 
and threatens him with a little lead 
poisoning, let him let us know he’s scared 
even though he coolly hides it from the 
gunsel. Maybe you'll find yourself with a 
series character on your hands. 





Speaking of series characters, their crea- 
tors sometimes seem to forget that the 
same audience does not always absorb these 
tales. With each story, something new has 
been added—perhaps a few thousand 
fans who have never met the main char- 
acter. At the beginning of every story, he 
must be re-introduced and the background 
presented again — differently phrased but 
revealing the same essential facts. Not 
until then should the writer indulge in any 
cryptic asides which are perfectly clear to 
the steady follower of the series, but pure 
sanskrit to the newcomer. Just as in every 
other type of yarn, confusion at the start 
means thousands of readers lost by the 
wayside. 

We mentioned above the crying need 
for variety and originality in the detective 
yarn. Horror, humor, action, atmosphere, 
strong plotting, clever deduction, characteri- 
zation—they’re all thrice-welcome in the 
fast-moving murder story. Here’s the un- 
usual opening of “The Body in Grant’s 
Tomb,” a first-person story which immedi- 
ately introduces a surprise character— 


Howie was waiting for me at the sta- 
tion with that pained dutiful expression 
young nephews have when they’re meet- 
ing elderly maiden aunts from the coun- 
try. For my part, I’d half hoped we’d 
miss each other, but no such luck. I 
hadn’t been to the city since 1907, and 
there were a few things I’d wanted to get 
out of my system. Oh, nothing very 
scandalous, but I’d had a sneaking de- 
sire to ride a ferris-whee] at Luna Park, 
maybe go exploring in Chinatown, and 
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it would have been a relief to smoke a 
cigarette openly for a change, instead 
of having to go up in the attic and turn 
on the electric fan so the rest of the 
family wouldn’t catch on. Back home I 
was just everyone’s old maid aunt, and I 
had wanted to blow off a little steam. 
But now if Howie was going to take me 
in tow, I might just as well have stayed 
home. 

He took me by the arm as if I were 
old and feeble and carefully steered me 
up the ramp. “I’ve got everything 
planned to make your visit enjoyable, 
auntie,” he promised. “You’re going to 
have the time of your life.” 

“T bet,” I echoed silently. 


That story begins humorously and our 
interest is captured thus; as a matter of 
fact, there are a good many amusing spots 
in it. But—during those scenes where the 
story tightens, where danger and suspense 
are present, the writer is careful to leave 
the atmosphere unspoiled by such distrac- 
tions. Nevertheless, throughout the story, 
we enjoy the novel picture of an innocent 
little old lady from the country, involved in 
the grisly business of killing, corpses and 
cops. 

An entirely different type of crime-fiction 
lead is the following—from a story in- 
triguingly titled ““Mr. Bettleman’s Blisters.” 
The author starts with an_ interesting 
generalization on the killer-temperament 
(which impresses us with its implication of 
inside dope on such matters) and then 
leads us suddenly into the story with a 
curiosity-kindling phrase— 


Murderers have one weakness — they 
want to keep proving to themselves that 
they’re really slick and that their crime 
is a deep, dark secret. They can’t let well 
enough alone. They make their kill and 
from that moment on they begin putting 
out feelers to be sure they’re safe—like 
a slimy octopus hiding his prey beneath 
a rock. Then one day the law grabs hold 
of a tentacle and flops the creature out 
of its cranny into the sunlight. I’ve seen 
it happen a dozen times. And I saw it 
happen again in the affair of the cinerary 
urn filled with black pepper .. . 


What strange sort of murder have we 
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“Wish me luck. This is the first story 
I've ever bought.” 


come across here What in this world or 
the next, is a “cinerary urn,” and why 
should it be filled with black pepper, of 
all things? By the time we find out, we’re 
deep in the mystery of who-dun-it. 

Here’s an example of a particularly well- 
written straight lead—from “Lie Down— 
You’re Dead!” It succeeds in creating 
atmosphere and tension from the first 
sentence— 


A moment before, the silent country- 
side had slept under its heavy white 
blanket of fallen snow. There had been 
no sound but the whimpering of the 
wind in the trees and the dry rasp of 
naked branches as they bowed and 
scraped apologetically before the storm. 
Here and there a shaded night lamp in 
a farmhouse had dotted the rolling land- 
scape. There had been no other light, 
but the crescent of the moon pinned to 
the black and starless night. 

Now all was changed. The icy wind 
was hideous with sound. A screaming, 
moaning thing gone mad, the prison 
siren wailed and blasted. Powerful search- 
lights stabbed the night in search of 
running figures. Flames stuttered from 
the prison walls, and animated dots of 
black stopped racing across the snow 
to kick convulsively a moment and then 
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lie still. Over all, the baying and the 

yapping of the leashed hounds made the 

whole countryside a horror and a hell. 

Crouched panting beneath a culvert, 
the powder-blackened gun with which 
he had shot down the gate-guard in cold 
blood still clutched in one big hand, 

Mort Cooper snapped his orders. 

“Scatter, you damn fools!” he or- 
dered the three men behind him. “Take 

out across the fields. We haven’t got a 

chance if we all stick together .. .” 

Good stuff—and good writing, full of 
imagination and a praiseworthy choice of 
words. The picture of the jail-break—the 
dark snowy night, the desperate fleeing 
men and the abrupt introduction of the 
ruthless killer, Mort Cooper— drops us 
spang into the middle of a situation loaded 
with excitement. 

Just one more lead and we'll call it an 
article. Here are the first two paragraphs 
of “If The Dead Could Talk,’ in which, 
by means of a deliberate use of repetition 
and a deadly-simple style, the writer sug- 
gests an indefinable mood of sadness and 
pathos— 


He was in a dim little room off the 
arena somewhere. He looked so jaunty, 
in his tunic picked with spangles. He 
looked so husky, in the tights that en- 
cased his muscular thighs. He looked 
so devil-may-care and debonair, on the 
side of his face where there was still 
pink-tan greasepaint. He looked so dead. 

There were a pair of clowns there, 
near the door, with that sad-eyed expres- 
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sion they always have when you’re stand- 
ing too close to them. There was a 
Roman charioteer there, in a gleaming 
cuirass and plumed helmet and kilt. 
There was a bareback rider in a frothy 
pink skirt. Just for a minute, taking a 
last look. Then they all turned and 
drifted silently outside. There was still a 
performance going on out there. They 
had to get back. . 


Well, the leads I have quoted made a 
strong appeal to me, personally. I hope 
you liked them, or some of them anyway 

and that I’ve brought up a point or 
two of interest. As has been oft-repeated, 
the pulp-story market is wide-open right 
now for anybody with an itching type- 
writer-finger. Granted that he possesses the 
essential qualities to begin with—intelli- 
gence, imagination and the ability to ex- 
press himself on paper—the writer who 
takes the trouble is headed for the success 
which comes to the man, in any field, who 
learns his business thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. 

No one denies that writing is tough, 
exacting work. Somewhere there may be 
a guy who can just sit down casually and 
bang out a swell story without planning, 
revision or exercise of the sudorific glands. 
I don’t know his name but it is certainly 
not legion. Most of us have to learn it the 
hard way. 

Somebody once remarked anent the 
story-teller’s trade: “Easy writing’s curst 
heard reading.” Brother, you can say that 
again. 





sat at my desk fired to tell 


I 
A story. 
A 


But without the window 


gnarled fig tree wore a wreath 
Of daisies at her feet... 


An bird 


Lustily, 


unseen 


beautifully. 


trilled a matin 


Afar off, 


The church chimes softly struck 
The hour of noontide peace . 


I forgot what I was going to write. 


~HELEN Marie HarriorT. 
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Paul Bunyan Talk 


By ELRICK B. DAVIS 


One of a series of articles on slanguage. 


UMBERJACKS call themselves loggers. 
To call them lumbermen is an in- 
vitation to a brawl, and it is safer 

to call a sailor a marine than to refer to a 
logging camp as a lumber camp, wherever 
trees are logged. Macaroni is sawdust in 
Paul Bunyan language, and a sawdust eater 
is one of those fellows who reduce logs to 
boards. 

For three hundred years the American 
lumberjack lived a life so socially select that 
he is willing to call himself a timberbeast. 
This is wry acknowledgment—in line with 
what Professor Blair discerns as the basic 
horsesense of American humor—of what 
polite people thought of the lumberjack 
during his roistering days. 

The day of the “cut out and get out” 
forest operator is done. In his stead, lum- 
ber industry practitioners of sustained-yield 
forestry look on America’s 630,000,000 
acres of forest land as a vast potential “tree 
farm,” on all of which timber should be 
grown and its increment harvested as the 
annual crop of a permanent industrial 
silviculture. 

But during the three centuries in which 
the gaudy Bunyan tradition developed and 
reached its peak and then gave way to the 
new, from Maine through the Lakes states 
and on into the Pacific Northwest, the jacks 
contrived for themselves a vocabulary so 
pithy and colorful that its memory stays 
alive in loggers’ sentimental hearts. The 
obvious reason why many of its terms did 
not pass into more general areas of usage 
is that most of the loggers’ lingo has been, 
through the years, semantically too high- 
test for print even in a scientific journal 
such as the Dicgst. 

The only item of pure Paul Bunyan talk 
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that seems to have spread widely beyond 
the woods is haywire, in the sense of broken, 
crazy, idiotic, or anything else so con- 
temptible that no other word can be found 
that is strong enough to serve. The strength 
of the word has perhaps been badly sophis- 
ticated as its use has spread. It was born 
in the New England logging camps. Before 
logging was generally mechanized, hay for 
the camp draft stock—horses and oxen— 
was a necessary logging supply, laboriously 
hauled to the scene of operations by a tote 
team. The hay came bound in bales, and 
thrifty Yankee bullcooks saved the binding 
wire. Oxen are bulls; the bullcook fed 
them. The rest of his hours the bullcook 
spent as camp handyman and choreboy. 
He found that haywire could mean almost 
anything. It could repair a hame strap, or 
replace a link in a broken chain. It could 
strengthen a cracked axe helve, or hold 
together anything from a split peavey 
handle to a heat-cracked stove. It would 
do as a Jine on which to hang wet clothes 
to dry, or replace a broken G-string on a 
bunkhouse musician’s zither. Consequently 
niggardly owners of poorly found camps 
came to expect haywire to mend anything 
that broke during a logging season, and 
any logging outfit that was notoriously 
scant in its equipment came to be known 
as a haywire show. Any logging outfit or 
venture is a show. The opposite of hay- 
wire is candy, 

Loggers have adopted with gusto some 
terms from contiguous jargons. Outstand- 
ing is the nomenclature of class-conscious- 
ness which I.W.W. organizers brought into 
the woods during the Wobbly days. There 
has been fair exchange. 

In his admirable paper on the argot of 
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forgery, recently published in American 
Speech, D. W. Maurer noted skid-road, 
sometimes reduced to skid-row, as meaning 
“the cheap business district in any large city; 
largely current on the West Coast.” 

It is indeed an old-time word, almost 
as old as American logging. It reached 
the waterfronts by extension from the 
woods, Skidroad started life as the name 
of the forest road down which oxen once 
hauled logs, over cross-skids greased as 
slick as the road to hell, as the first stage 
of their journey to ultimate destruction. 
Loggers transferred the word to those dis- 
tricts in the towns they visited pleasure- 
bent, which provided the traditional he- 
man relaxations of ballad, booze, and 
bawd. A logger’s delight was a tour of every 
skidroad, and and 
somewhere along the way the 


barrel-house brothel; 


jack was 


usually rolled. 

A compilation of the politer terms cur- 
rently in loggers’ use provides the follow- 
ing tentative glossary. 


BARROOM. Sleeping quarters in a New Eng- 
land logging camp. 

BARROOM MAN. Camp flunkey. Common 
name for a bullcook in New England. 

BATTEAU. A boat used on Eastern river drives. 

BIG BLUE. A large butt log, particularly one 
with much taper. 

BINDLE. A blanket roll. 

BINDLE STIFF. A 
blankets with him. 

BOILER. An inferior cook. 

To BOIL OUT or UP. To wash one’s clothes. 

BOLT CUTTER. A bucker who saws trees into 
short logs, or Jolts, usually 52 inches long, to 
be sawed into shingles, laths, staves, or box 
shooks at the mill. 

BOOMER. An extremely migratory worker. 

BOOM LOADER. A swinging boom used in 
loading logs on trucks or flat cars. 

BOOM MAN. The man who either operates a 
boom loader, or (older meaning) is in charge 
of the line of floating timbers, called boom 
sticks, which keeps logs that are stored in an 
area of water from floating away. 

BRAINS. A company official, a man from the 
head office. 

BRANDING AXE. Logs on the way to the mills 
are marked with the owner’s registered sym- 
bol, for the same reason that range cattle are 
branded. The branding axe is the too] which 
imposes the mark on the log. 

BRIDLE CHAINS. A linguistic memorial to the 
first Yankee hair pounder who levied on his 


worker who carries his 


team’s harness for a device to help hold back 
his load. The skid chains which are wrapped 
around sled runners for brakes on an icy 
road. 

To BUCK. To saw a tree into lengths after it 
has been felled. 

BUCKER. A logger who reduces felled trees to 
logs. 

BUCKSKIN. A log from which the bark has 
fallen off. 

BULL BLOCK. The main pulley block used in 
high-lead logging. 

BULL BUCKER. The man in charge of an area 
where trees are felled and bucked. He re- 
cords the daily cut of the fellers and buckers, 
going from log to log, measuring the small 
end of each with wooden calipers or a cheat 
stick which gives a reading in board feet for 
a log of known length. 

BULLCOOK. Is not and never was any kind of 
‘bull’ or cook at all. He is the flunkey who 
fed the draft animals before tractors took 
the place of livestock in most logging opera- 
tions ; and he is still the camp choreboy—the 
fellow who sweeps the bunkhouse, cuts fuel, 
fills wood boxes. He is the perennial butt of 
camp jokes, and in fragrant memory of the 
origin of his name he sometimes feeds pigs. 

BULL OF THE WOODS. The camp foreman, 
logging superintendent, or bull of bulls of a 
crew or crews. 

CANDY SIDE. The “side” of a high-lead camp 
which has the best equipment; the opposite 
of haywire side. 

CANT DOG. A peavey; the riverman’s tool. 

CANT HOOK. Shorter and lighter than a cant 
dog, and with no spike on its end, this tool 
is used for loading logs on sleighs. 

CAT. Any tractor; not necessarily a caterpillar. 

CATAMARAN. A boat used in Western storage 
basins to raise sunken logs. 

CAT SKINNER. A tractor driver. 

CHEAT STICK. A scaler’s rule. A sawyer’s pay 
is gauged by the scaler. 

CHINJAW. Small talk; social conversation ; its 
nearest literary equivalent may be “palaver.” 

CHOKER. A loop of wire rope, used to noose 
a log in high-lead logging. 

COCK SHOP. The camp office. 

COLD DECK. A pile of logs left for later load- 
ing and hauling. 

COOKEE. In the Northeast and the Lake states, 
any cook’s helper. 

COOKHOUSE. Where the cook is king, includ- 
ing the dining room. 

CORKS. Caulks. The short, sharp spikes set in 
the soles of loggers’ boots. 

CROTCH LINE. A device for loading logs on 
railroad cars. 

CROWN FIRE. A forest fire that mounts into 
the tops, or crowns, of trees. When that hap- 
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pens, the jacks cry “she’s crowning!” by 
radiation, a “bull” hangover—sad aftermath 
of too earnest a “logger’s delight.” 

DEACON SEAT. The one ubiquitous piece of 
logging camp furniture. It is a bench made 
of halved logs, which usually runs from one 
end of the camp to the other. 

DEHORN. Any kind of drinking liquor. Old- 
time Wobblies used the word to mean any- 
thing that diverted a worker’s mind from the 
class struggle. 

DRAG DAY. The day of the month on which 
a man can draw wages in advance of payday. 

To DRAG HER. To quit a job and go on one’s 
way. 

DUFF. Humus, leaf, and twig litter collected on 
a forest floor. 


FALLER. A man who cuts down trees. Fallers 
work in pairs. Buckers work alone. Either 
are sawyers on the West Coast. 

FIFTY YEARS’ GATHERINGS. A __logger’s 


personal belongings. 

FINK. A company guard, private detective, or 
stool pigeon. 

FORE-AND-AFT ROAD. A skidroad in steep 
country for sliding logs into water. A me- 
morial of the old Maine loggers who alter- 
nated that occupation with voyages a-sea, 

FORTY. Forty acres of timber is the smallest 
unit in which timber usually changes owner- 
ship or is logged on contract. In the un- 
regenerate days when a camp foreman went 
into leased woods with orders to cut “around 
forty,” he cut “a round forty’—a “forty” 
North, another South, another East, another 
West, and then filled out his compass. A 
profitable pun. 

GANDY DANCER. A pick-and-shovel man. 

GIVE HER SNOOSE. An order to increase 
power. 

GOPHER. Many logs in the Northwest forest 
are so huge that a hole has to be dug under 
them (by the gopher) before a choker can 
be slipped around them to pull them to the 
landing. When the ground is frozen, the 
gopher is a powder monkey, because then he 
does his job with gunpowder. 

GOT HER MADE. Expression used when quit- 
ting the job. The boomer has made stake 
enough to move on. 

GUTHAMMER. The gong which calls loggers 
to meals. 

HAIR POUNDER. A horse teamster. 

HARD HAT. A safety engineer, because of these 
officials’ attempts to get loggers to wear 
helmets while working, as a protection against 
falling branches. 

HAULBACK. The line that returns the chokers 
,to the woods after a turn of logs has been 
yarded. 

HAYBURNER. A horse. 

HAY HILL. Any icy pitch of road on which 
hay, earth, or light debris has been scattered 
to act as a brake on sleigh runners. 
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HAYWIRE. Generic term of disparagement. 

HIGHBALL. A signal to start, to go on, or to 
hurry. 

HIGH CLIMBER. The man who tops and pre- 
pares a high-lead tree. Since his is the most 
dangerous job in industry, he is permitted 
to be the only prima donna in the woods. 

HIGH LEAD. See sky line. 

HOMEGUARD. A permanent or long-time em- 
ployee of one company. He is the opposite 
of the boomer or short-staker. 

HOOKER. Short for hook-tender. The bull of a 
yarding crew in high-lead operation. See note 
on butt hook. 

HOOSIER. Use of this word as a lumberjack 
term of contempt started when a Pacific 
Coast company recruited Indiana farm boys 
to come West as lumberwoods apprentices. 
In Bunyan lingo, hoosier meant, first, a log- 
ger who did not know his trade; then, one 
who could never master the necessary skills ; 
and finally one who regularly slights his job. 
With that the term became a verb: to hoosier 
up means to malinger. 

HOOT-NANNY. A gadget used to hold a cross- 
cut saw when a log is sawed from underneath. 

JACK. Any man. But Shakespeare did not know 
jackroll, to rob a man who is helpless with 
drink; or hijack, which as “High” was a skid- 
road holdup man’s command to “stick ’em 
up!” 

JAMMER. A steam engine for loading logs on 
to cars. This is a western pine country term. 

LANDING. The site of log assembly, for load- 
ing or rolling into a river. Same as a yard. 
See note on butt hook. 

LIDGERWOOD. One of the three most com- 
monly used high-line installations. The others 
are the North bend and the Tyler. 

LONG LOGGER. A logger in the West Coast 
forests, where standard log lengths for Doug- 
las fir and redwood are 32, 40, or 48 feet. 

MACARONI. Sawdust. 

MAKE HER OUT. “I’m quitting.” What a log- 
ger says to the ink slinger when he wants his 
final paycheck. 

MIX ME A WALK. Same as “make her out.” 

MULLIGAN CAR. A logging railroad car from 
which lunch is served in the woods so that 
men need not return to the cookhouse. 

MUZZLE LOADERS. Old fashioned bunks into 
which men had to crawl over the foot of the 
bed. 

OVERALLS AND SNOOSE. What a logger 
works for; his pay. 

To PACK A BALLOON. To carry a bedding 
roll. 

To PACK A CARD. To be a union member. A 
holdover from the Wobbly days when cards 
were red. 

PACKING THE RIGGING. Another Wobbly 
holdover, first used to describe the activities 
of am I.W.W. organizer who earried organiza- 
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tion supplies into the woods—literature, dues 
books, and so on. 

PASS LINE. The line by which a high rigger 
moves up and down at his work after he has 
topped the tree. 

POT. Donkey engine. 

POWDER MONKEY. The man in charge 
blasting operations. See gopher. 

PUNK. A boy, or any young man not yet pro- 
fessionally dry behind the ears. Same as a 
jerk. 

PUSH. Camp foreman. 

RIDING HER OUT. A river driver caught in 
a log jam that gives way, so that he has to 
stick to a moving log and thus navigate the 
breakup of tossing timbers in rushing waters, 
is “riding her out.” The expression has much 
figurative use. 

RIGGING SLINGER. The assistant supervisor 
of a side in high-lead operation; the man 
who attaches the chokers to the main yard- 
ing line. 

SAWDUST EATER. Any sawmill employee. 

SAWYERS. Either fallers or buckers in the west- 
ern pine country. They are piece-work log- 
gers, paid on a board-foot scale. 

SCALER. The cheat stick rigger; with the help 
of his rule, he says how much saw lumber a 
log contains. 

SCANDAHOOVIAN DYNAMITE. A pet name 
for snoose. 

SCHOOLMARM. A crotched log, usually con- 
sisting of two trunks. 

SIDE-WINDER. A falling tree which strikes 
another tree and is deflected from the line 
of fall selected by the fallers. Such a tree is 
extremely dangerous to men near by. It may 
even bounce back and kill the fallers. 

SKIDDING LEVERMAN. The man whose job 
it is to wind and unwind cables on the drums 
of the donkey engine which operates as skid- 
ding machine in high-lead logging assembly. 
He has in front of him an array of air 
valves operated by small levers. To set a 
free-riding drum in motion he throws a 
valve that builds up enough air pressure 
within a cylinder at one end of the drum to 
force it firmly against a friction carrier on 
the donkey’s moving bull wheel. 

SKIDROAD. Originally a forest road over which 
oxen hauled logs over greased cross-skids. By 
transference, that section of a town or city 
which caters to loggers’ pleasures and needs. 

SKY HOOKER. The top man of a sleigh-loading 
crew. 

SLASH. Limbs and similar debris left by the 
fallers and buckers. 

SNAG. A dead tree in which decay has gone 
far enough to produce falling bark or limbs, 
or in which the limbs have already fallen. 
Such a tree is dangerous. 


of 
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SNUBBER. Any mechanical device other than 
bridle chains used for braking sleighs on hills. 


SOUGAN. A heavy blanket or quilt. 

SPAR TREE. Same as a high-lead tree. 

SPRINGBOARD. A narrow platform, attached 
to the tree bole, on which loggers stand while 
felling a big tree. 

TIM-BERRR! Traditional cry of warning. 

TIN PANTS. Waterproof clothing. 

TOPPING. Removing the crown of a living tree 
in order to make it a spar for high-line as- 
sembling. 

TOTE TEAM. The horse and wagon or sleigh 
used to take supplies to camp. 

TOWN CLOWN. A small town policeman. 

VAN. The camp store, A Lake states term. 

WALKER. A superintendent of two or more log- 
ging camps. 

WIDOW MAKER. A tree or branch blown down 
by the wind; the most dangerous hazard in 
the woods. 

WINDFALL BUCKER. A logger who salvages 
trees that have been blown down by the wind. 

WOBBLY. Specifically a member of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World; any excessively 
earnest labor agitator. 

WOBBLY HORRORS. The jim-jams that be- 


devil an employer who fears labor trouble. 


$5000 War Novel Competition 


Dodd, Mead and Company announce a 
second war novel contest. Although Dodd, 
Mead and Compavy, particularly wishes to 
secure a novel based on some phase of 
American action in the present war, this 
contest is not limited to American partici- 
pation only. Any of the many aspects of the 
present conflict may furnish the background 
or the motivation of the story. The prize is 
$5,000. 

Manuscripts should be submitted as early 
as possible. The closing date is October 15, 
1943. In all cases, manuscripts must be 
original and written in the English lan- 
guage, and should not be less than 70,000 
words in length, neatly typewritten with 
double spacing and on one side of the 
paper only. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, with a letter explaining 
that the manuscript is entered in the War 
Novel Contest. Contestants will be in- 
formed of the receipt of the manuscript. It 
will be examined as promptly as possible, 
and if not suitable, will be returned forth- 
with by express collect. 
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Private Balcony 


By EATON K. GOLDTHWAITE 


HAD written steadily for about five 

years before I made my first sale. It 

was a very respectable sale, to Dorothy 
Mcllwraith, editor of Short Stories, and 
brought a check for a hundred dollars. I 
kept on writing and made other sales and 
then, flushed with success, I committed 
the grave error of listening to my ego. 
There were a great many strugglers less 
fortunate than I; 
why shouldn’t I 


the earth, those who wanted to write, even 
excepting those who wanted to remodel 
old houses, were the most hopeless. 

I was a failure as a critic because I had 
overlooked the most important item of 
the craft. Regardless of what success I 
had enjoyed as a writer; I had not gained 
critical perspective. I was still in and of 
I had not risen to occupy the 

necessary balcony 
seat where, in some 


the mass. 


help them through 
reading and criti- 
cism of their manu- 
scripts? The idea 
possessed me _ that 
criticism is easy and 
that critics, had 
they been able to 
write, would have 
been writers rather 
than critics. 

I had previously 
advertised to pur- 
chase a back num- 
ber of the WRITER’S 
Dicest for my files 
and this gave me a 
considerable mail- 


ing list. On the 
wings of the United 
States mail, I 


launched 


“My novel “Don’t Mention My Name” 
was published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
last July; they have another one called “You 
Did It” now at the printers to appear in 
May. Another book, presently titled “Death 
Writes 30” and to be published under a 
pseudonym has been taken by Smith and 
Burell for summer publication. 


“I’ve managed to get off about forty short 
stories and even got myself in the November 
supplement of Who’s Who in America. 


“I make no great claims for the enclosed 
article. It is merely what I believe, and 
people, especially authors, are incoherent 
when dealing with beliefs. 

“T think Maugham’s “Summing Up” was 
one of the greatest contributions you’ve ever 
made to a craft that needs just exactly what 
the title implied. Incidentally, I’m a Sergeant 
in the Marine Corps at a submarine base on 
the East Coast. 

“Best regards! 
Eaton K. GoLptHwalte.” 


my offer. 


measure, I could 
look forward, and 
in a greater meas- 
ure, backward. I 
was still too much 
confused by detail 
and movement to 
be able to perceive 
the essential equa- 
tion of value, rela- 
tivity and theme. 


"THERE is a sin- 

gle item on 
which writers and 
editors (and even 
critics) alike are in 
complete and solid 
harmony; that the 
writer should have 


first-hand knowledge concerning that of 


I received a great many manuscripts. I 
firmly believe that if there is such an or- 
ganization as the Legion of Weary Mail 
Carriers, I was set down indelibly as the 
Number One menace to society. I handed 
out tremendous quantities of advice and 
permanently impaired my eyesight. I 
gained an overwhelming sympathy for 
those unfortunates who are forced by cir- 
cumstances to earn a living as editorial 
readers. I decided that of all the misbe- 
gotten misanthropes cluttering the face of 
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which he writes. 

Thus it would seem that practically any 
reasonably well-educated private should be 
able to turn out a first class war novel. 
Unfortunately this is not so. Unless your 
private is gifted indeed he will turn out 
an autobiographical mess of muck and 
misery in which the momentous details 
crush the story to oblivion. 

Snatches of great writing are made 
under moments of great emotional ex- 
perience; they are contained in thousands 
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of letters sent home; they go lived but 
unrecorded in the minds of millions of 
men in airplane and landing barge, on 
beach and in foxhole wherever men have 
seen fit to challenge millions of their fel- 
lows. But snatches are not stories. Count- 
less parts do not necessarily make a whole. 

Not until each item has been weighed 
and evaluated and given its proper position 
and emphasis in regards to the plan which 
makes up the whole; not until calm per- 
spective has been employed does the story 
emerge. 

It is true that great novels and magnifi- 
cent short stories have been written in a 
white heat of creative endeavor. But re- 
gardless of the speed or fury of production, 
such stories have never truly been wholly 
spontaneous. Rather they have been the 
result of cumulation; of conscious or sub- 
conscious gathering, bit by bit, of material 
at last set ablaze by a spark of divine fire. 

How many times we have been told to 
devote our time to writing only of that 
which we know; have seen, moved in, 
lived and breathed. And how often we 
have rebelled; how often said, “But I 
want to write because I want to escape! 
I’ve left the farm. I hate the farm. I 
never want to think of the farm again.” 

How foolishly we waste our gifts! We 
yearn for that of which we have heard 
and dreamed and never experienced; we 
study it objectively and we .write of it, 
and if we are very clever we produce a 
semblance of realism and we make a sale. 
But too often we are swiftly uncovered for 
the frauds that we are and in desperation 
we turn to something, anything, except 
that of which we know. And as failure 
piles upon failure we become more blindly 
stubborn. From childhood we have been 
taught to shun the quitter, and we will 
not quit. 

If we know a subject well, and still do 
not like it, the reason for our disliking it 
is the theme in back of the story we have 
to tell. That theme gives our story signifi- 
cance of the close hand experience a faked 
background connot lend. 

It is our greatest fault, that inability to 
stop and analyse; to weigh and evaluate 
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and, when necessary, to reserve direction. 
While there is yet hope we cannot bring 
ourselves to take a loss. And so, like the 
speculator in stocks, we watch the es- 
sence of our being crumbled away until we 
crash into wreckage. And then, when 
our tools are lost or dulled beyond repair, 
we are at last forced to an acceptance of 
that which might have saved us. And in 
this last despairing moment we are too 
often warped beyond repair. 

Too late we have gained perspective. 

Great moments are many; great lives 
are few. 

As numbered as the days of our years 
are those whom greatness has _ touched. 
Each man is both valley and mountain. 
He lives and works and plays in the one; 
he dreams on the other. If in his dreams 
he forsakes the clay from which he came; 
if, because it has displeased him, he shuts 
his eyes to and washes his hands of it, 
he is truly by the alchemy of nature wash- 
ing away of himself. If, on his mountain, 
he contemplates the valley of his effort; 
probes, weighs and evaluates; selects and 
discards, he will find much that is good. 

One of the best selling books of our 
times was written about the privations 
and limitations of backwoods life. It was 
not written in excoriation of society. It 
was not a violent protest against the in- 
humanities of man or the cruelties of 
nature. It was not the bitter cry of lone- 
liness or the indictment of fate. It was a 
good-humored portrayal of fundamental, 
understandable problems; a revelation of 
neglected beauties and overlooked wonders. 

It was the result of perspective. 


ACH of us should have a private bal- 
cony. Each of us should mount to it 
on regular occasions. Not to look down in 
self pity or selfish criticism, but to look 
forward and backward. To discover that 
we are not part of a select group but of 
an indiscriminate parade. To consider all 
things of which we are or have been or 
will be a part; our relation to them; their 
effect upon us. 
To widen our horizons; to fill our 
bodies with the zest of living, our hearts 
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and minds with fierce desire to learn. To 
consider that which we have seen and 
participated in and breathed of and lived 
in its relation to all the other seeing, 
breathing, living things of which we are 
a part. 

To, having gained perspective, attack the 
old in the light of the new; transmute it 
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to words inspired with but not over- 
whelmed by imagination; to write of that 
which we know but have never before 
truly seen. 

When I consider the space, 

It fills me with a quiet mirth, 

To see a human fencing off 

A portion of the earth. 


Boston Market Letter 


By MARION HARNEY HUTCHINSON 


(All addresses Boston or Cambridge, unless otherwise noted.) 


Letter, there is reflection of the effects 
=- of war and rationing on magazines and 
particularly trade journals. Some have sus- 
pended publication or have been combined 
with others in the same field. 


[ this, the ninth annual Boston Market 


The Atlantic Monthly,8 Arlington Street. 
This fine old magazine, which has changed 
to a smart format, is Boston’s only quality 
market. Requirements are for fiction and 
articles of a distinguished quality up to 
about 5000 words. Novels are published in 
4 or 5 installments. The editors comment 
“that quality articles should follow through; 
that is, present a human interest or timely 
problem and follow through to its solution. 
Limited market for essays on current topics; 
must be well written; verse used rarely. 
Many writers have begun by sending brief 
essays or short articles to Atlantic Monthly. 
Know the magazine. Edward Weeks is 
editor. 

The Boston Post, Washington Street. This 
daily newspaper continues its limited fiction 
market, with a weekly contest of 1000-word 
short stories, written almost entirely by 
women. Stories are published each day. Ten 
dollars for best story of week ; $5 for next, 
down to $2 for each published. Follow the 


Post for style and slant. 
Juvenile 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. This magazine 
for boys is more than twenty years old; it 
is printed in Louisville, Ky., but editorial 
office is in Boston. It’s a monthly. Try this 
only if you are an experienced writer about 
boys and know the boy-mind. Accepts short 
stories On action topics, must be up to date. 
Lengths for stories, 2000 to 4000; serials 
run 20,000 to 40,000; occasional articles 
school, aviation, war, with good photos, 
500 to 2000. No poetry; no material for 
small children. Pays Y2c a word on accept- 
ance or publication. Not published January 
and August; know this book for three issues 
before shooting at it. 


Religious 


Advance, Congregational publication, 14 
Beacon Street. Reverend William E. Gilroy, 
Editor. This paper was originally founded 
in 1816. It is a monthly. Reverend Mr. 
Gilroy tells me that “after 21 years as 
Editor of Advance he plans to retire this 
spring. With a change of editors there are 
indications that plans and policies of the 
paper will be changed and it is possible that 
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editorial offices may be removed to another 
place. Very important that you query or 
write Mr. Gilroy directly before making any 
submissions. 

Christian Leader, Universalist adult pub- 
lication. Business office, 16 Beacon Street; 
editorial office, 176 Newbury Street. John 
Van Schaick, Jr., Editor-in-Chief. E. H. 
Lalome, Manager. Semi-monthly. This is 
the old journal founded in 1819 by Hosea 
Ballou. Articles about 1500 words; some on 
war. Advise you query. 

Christian Register, Unitarian adult pub- 
lication, removed from 25 Beacon Street to 
31 Beacon Street. These Boston publica- 
tions are old; this one 
than 123 years of continuous publication, 
the oldest religious journal in America, 
bearing its original title. It’s monthly. Cur- 


has known more 


rent events; strictly Unitarian religious 
articles. Query. 
Christian Science Monitor, newspaper, 


from Norway Street. Watch its magazine 
supplement. Space limited but some good 
work and fine writing showing here. Study 
carefully for style and slant. Will accept 
occasional feature articles on sound topics 
from non-Scientists ; 
World topics or those of national or inter- 
national interest. (Also Christian 
Science Journal, Christian Science Sentinel ; 
material contributed by Christian Scien- 
tists. Erwin D, Canham, Editor. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street ; Edi- 
tor, Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August and 
September, by the Bishop and Council of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. Episcopal. 
Very limited and specialized. Query; do 
not send unsolicited material. 


no sensationalism. 


issued, 


Kion’s Herald, Methodist Episcopal week- 
ly. Editorial office, 581 Boylston Street. 
Editor, L.O. Hartman. Articles on religious 
themes for 


considered; no payment un- 
solicited submissions. Know the book and 
query. 
Class 


American Cookery, formerly the “Boston 
Cooking School Magazine,” is published at 
35 Fayette Street. Very smart new format, 
with slogan: “The magazine women keep in 
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the Kitchen.” Imogene Wolcott is publisher 
and Editor. Ella Shannon Bowles is Man- 
aging Editor. They tell us: “American 
Cookery is published ten times a year. Asks 
for articles on any phase of cooking, eating 
and serving of food, preferably under 1800 
words. Illustrations, especially cartoons, 
photographs. Usual rate lc a word on pub- 
lication. Very few short stories (must be 
concerned with food). Occasional poetry 
about food.” 

Apothecary, a druggist’s publication. Pub- 
lished at 4 Park Street. “Apothecary covers 
the retail drug trade in New England and is 
the official organ of all New England State 
Pharmaceutical Associations.” This paper 
buys free-lance material rarely, then only 
on unusual ideas for promotion, successful 
and related directly to the drug field. L. C. 
Parson, publisher. 

Yankee Food Merchant, published at 4 
Park Street. A monthly going to retail 
grocers, with L. C. Associate 
Editor; also issued by this house. 


Parsons as 


Northeastern Poultryman, also published 
at 4 Park Street. Mrs. M. C. Dowe is 
Editor. Issued 15th of every month. It is 
of interest to poultrymen from Maine to 
Virginia, accepts only sound factual brief 
articles. Has a guest editorial board, com- 
posed of representatives of leading agricul- 
tural colleges and in the poultry business. 
(Same publishing firm as issues Apothecary, 
Yankee Food Merchant.) 

Our Dumb Animals, at 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. This is the official 
publication of Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and of the 
American Humane Education Society. It is 
highly specialized, and is a monthly. Short 
informative articles considered; good ani- 
mal photos and wild-life photos. Will con- 
sider an occasional short story featuring 
animals. Return postage must be sent with 
all manuscripts. Please study this one care- 
fully. 

journal of Education, 6 Park Street. 
Published twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, Editor. 
Offers especially limited market for articles 
by teachers or educators. Study the book 
before attempting submissions. 
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American Photography, from 353 New- 
bury Street, published by American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company. Monthly 
with Frank R. Fraprie, Editor. A technical 
journal for professional photographers and 
advanced amateurs. Articles mostly on photo 
technique. 

New England Quarterly, published on an 
average of four times a year by Plimpton 
Press, P. O. Box C, Aster Station. Milton 
Ellis, Managing Editor. “Deals only with 
articles of an expository nature having some 
immediate bearing upon New England his- 
tory, culture or literature.” Contributions 
not paid. Practical value mostly to writers 
who plan to produce quality prose. 

The Hibbert Journal, 178 Tremont Street. 
This is a quarterly review of religion, the- 
ology and philosophy. L. P. Jacks, Editor. 
(Similar to New England Quarterly; very 
scholarly.) 

Yankee Magazine, formerly published in 
Dublin, N. H., and nationally known for its 
swap columns, has unfortunately suspended 
publication. Mrs. Irene Railsback was 
Editor in charge, at Newton, near Boston. 


Sports Journals 


Hunting and Fishing (combined two 
years ago with JVational Sportsman) is 
issued from 275 Newbury Street, with H. G. 
Tapply and Hugh Grey as Editors. They’ll 
consider “a limited supply of spring sport 
articles which deal with early-season fish- 
ing and conservation; also humorous verse 
for Pot Shots and Nibbles page ; exceptional 
outdoor sports photos and cartoons ; articles 
not over 2500, 2000 preferred. Also inter- 
ested in short shorts from 1000-1500 and 
cartoons from roughs. Pays on publication. 

Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street, has been 
published since 1930. It is published, Octo- 
ber, November, December and weekly from 
December to April. It is of limited interest 
and for sport and ski fans only. Alfred B. 
Moorhouse, publisher. 

Skating, from 30 Huntington Avenue, 
with Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor; 
Edith E. Ray, Managing Editor, who states: 
“We do not accept material from free-lance 
writers. Skating is a magazine published by 
the United States Figure Skating Associa- 


tion, which is an amateur organization to 
promote figure skating and is not run for a 
profit. The type of material used should be 
relative to ice figure skating or some phase 
of ice figure skating like judging, ice danc- 
ing, etc. The length of material preferred 
is anything between 700 and 2000 words. 
All material contributed.” 

The Swimmer, offered by Hyde Publish- 
ing Corporation, 36 Prospect Street, Cam- 
bridge. Official publication of college swim- 
ming coaches’ association, Purpose: “to 
answer demand for swimming coaches, in- 
structors and other enthusiasts for magazine 
devoted to swimming and related sports. 
Editor, Bernard Sachs. 


Trades 


Each of the following trade journals is 
specialized. Those books listed here are 
representative, in some field, of others in 
the same line. I try to list only those which 
have accepted free-lance material. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
from 530 Atlantic Avenue, published by 
Frank P. Bennett Company. It’s a weekly 
and circulates to mill owners, superintend- 
ents; carries briefs on cotton, wool, rayon 
and hosiery markets. Best to establish con- 
tact before attempting this field. 

The Coal Herald Stoker and Air Con- 
ditioner. Herbert S. Austin, Editor. A 
monthly. Issued by Coal Herald Publishing 
Company from 141 Milk Street. “Covers 
the coal-burning market on a national basis, 
with special emphasis on North Atlantic 
States. Publication attempts to interest re- 
tail solid-fuel dealers in anthracite, bitumin- 
ous, coke, briquettes, stokers and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Style very concise; 
covers wide field in fewest possible words ; 
pays about per newspaper column. 
Welcomes contributions from experts who 
know the coal and fuel field. Buys very 
little and only items missed by staff.” 

Fibre and Fabric, from 465 Main Street, 
Cambridge. Publication of Wade Publish- 
ing Company. Technical articles on wool, 
cotton, rayon and silk; brief sketches on 
processes, 200 to 500 words. Addressed to 
mill supervisors to promote better manu- 
facturing. Pays on publication. Published 
every Saturday. Joseph N. Paradis, Editor. 
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Furniture Manufacturer, 260 Tremont 


Street. Editorial Director, U. Edward 
> 
Borges. Illustrated magazine; monthly, 


which accepts articles, technical, on any 
subject relating to the manufacture of furni- 
ture; also actual experiences on any phase 
of producing merchandise items of wood. 
Yac to lc per word on publication ; 50c and 
up for photos. 

Banker and Tradesman, from Banker and 
Tradesman Publishing Co.,475 Main Street, 
Cambridge, with George R. Glendining, 
Editor. Do not accept any submitted manu- 
scripts. Do not run “articles” of any nature. 
Prints from official 
sources and own editorials. 


: ate 
only records copied 


Shoe Trade Journals 

One of the leading industries of Boston, 
Lynn and surrounding cities has been shoes. 
Among the well-known shoe journals in 
Boston are the following. (The shoe trade 
is currently unsettled and journal editors not 
too hopeful, due to the new rationing.) 

American Shoemaking comes from 683 
Atlantic Avenue, the Shoe Trades Publish- 
ing Company, with Frederic E. Atwood, 
Editor. This journal considers brief tech- 
nical articles pertaining to shoemaking; pays 
on publication. (These people know shoes; 
they put out Directories of Shoe Manufac- 
turers and have issued a Shoe Factory Buy- 
ers Guide. 

The Leather Manufacturer. A monthly, 
also from 683 Atlantic 
pertaining to tanning 
leathers. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, at 210 Lin- 


Avenue, uses articles 


and finishing of 


coln Street, Fred M. Moynihan, Editor 
Published every Saturday, is a_ technical 


magazine for shoe manufacturing and tan- 
ning trade. It’s in its 86th year! Authori- 
tative up-to-date articles, now on shoes for 
servicemen, rationing, etc. 

Creative Footwear is issued from 210 
Lincoln Street, by the same firm, Brown, 
Lockwood and Davenport. This stylish 
magazine has gone to retailers, to keep 
them posted on advance style and merchan- 
dise information. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, for- 
merly issued from 111 Summer Street, has 
been absorbed by the Master Shoe Re- 
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builder. The angle remains that of the shoe 
repairer and wholesalers who sell to the 
repairman. Address all material to 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Crispin,—concerned with improved meth- 
ods of shoemaking—which also came from 
111 Summer Street, has been absorbed by 
Shoe Manufacturing and is now published 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Shoe Buyer, also one of three journals 
from 111 Summer Street and which covered 
merchandising of footwear in shoe chains 
and department stores, has apparently been 
absorbed the foregoing removal from 
Boston to the New York address. 

New England Trade Fournals. These 
journals, which circulate through the six 
New England States from Maine to Rhode 
Island—with a few confined to Massachu- 
setts—offer a limited field for experienced 
Most of them are 
covered by staff writers. I list them so that 
Boston writers won’t say this list overlooks 
them. Not much free-lance material pur- 
chased. Field study of industrial 
publications and trade journal writing ex- 


in 


trade journal writers. 


needs 


erience. 

Among these books are New England 
Printer and Publisher, 74 India Street, 
Thomas J. Tierney, Publisher; Shepley 
Cleaves, Editor. This is a journal printed 


exclusively for New England craftsmen, 
with notes on the trade. New England 
Electrical News, from 475 Main Street, 
Cambridge; New England. Grocery and 


Market, from 131 State Street, Boston, 
official publication of N. E. Retail Food 
Council and N. E. Wholesale Food Dis- 
tributors’ Journal with limited 
circulation is the New England Purchaser, 
which goes to purchasing agents in large 
industrial plants. 

Also from 475 Main Street, Cambridge, 
come the Yankee Plumber and a highly 
specialized sea-going book known as New 
England Yachtman. Among other trade 
journals is Textile Review from 161 Sum- 
mer Street, which circulates to the mill 
trade; Industry, issued in the interests of 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts at 
31 St. James Avenue. (Industry and Com- 
merce, originally from 158 Summer Street, 
T can no longer find.) 


Association. 
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Book Publishers 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street — one of the best book houses in the 
national field, will consider book-length 
manuscripts, fiction and non-fiction, of high 
literary quality. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 


This good house considers book-length 
manuscripts of fiction and _ non-fiction, 
crime, mystery, adventure, or Westerns, 


Chief interest: adult full-length fiction; 
narratives of human interest. Also publish 
juveniles. Is now offering its Literary 
Fellowship awards twice a year to promising 
writers in need of financial assistance to 
complete specific literary projects. Best length 
for novels, 50,000 to 150,000. Juveniles, 
40,000 to 70,000. 


Little, Brown G@ Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Will consider full-length novels ; 
autobiographies, biographies, almost any 
type non-fiction. Also juveniles. No poetry 
or collections of short stories. Also wants 
high school and college textbooks, reference 
books and travel stories. Usual terms of 
payment. 


Page, L. C. & Company, 53 Beacon 
Street. Publish novels, 60,000 words, and 
up—mystery, Western, historical romances, 
fiction with sound moral or uplift back- 
ground. Juveniles for 8-11, 20,000 words 
and up; for 12-16, 50,000 words and up. 
Must have strong educational and library 
appeal. They’ll consider non-fiction, 50,000 
words and up, including all subjects, espe- 
cially manuscripts with a strong promotional 
appeal which can be sold through direct 
mail channels. No poetry, no plays, short 
stories, essays or textbooks. Royalty or out- 
right purchase. Edwin P. Guy, Editor-in- 
chief. 


Hale, Cushman © Flint, 116 Newbury 
Street. Now publishing greeting cards only. 
Fiction manuscripts, with the exception of 
textbooks and poetry, should be addressed 
directly to Mr. Ralph T. Hale, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston. 
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Heath, D. C. @ Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue. Dr. Frank W. Scott, Editor-in- 
chief. Interested in non-fiction and is now 
making a specialty of publishing school and 
college text-books. 


Harvard University Press, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Scholarly and technical works, 
all of which are written by scholars con- 
nected with various American universities. 
Does not wish to take work from unknown 
writers. 


Gin @ Company, Slater office building. 
Interested in textbooks only for school; 
primary, elementary high school, etc. 


Financial Publishing Company, 9 New- 
bury Street. Published tables and books for 
investment dealers, for use in their very 
specialized field. Out of the ordinary writer 
field; must know finance. 


Beacon Press, 31 Beacon Street (Uni- 
tarian Association publishers). Books on 
religious subjects, religious education and 
liberal education. 


Allyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. Text- 
books only; 10% royalty on wholesale price. 

American Baptist Publishing Company, 
puts out volumes in its specialized field. 
Otherwise known as Judson Press. 602 Tre- 
mont Temple. 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, 
remains the best market for dramatic ma- 
terial only. “Although needs for the next 
season are well taken care of, we shall be 
glad to read any full-length scripts which 
may be submitted or any special type book.” 
Baker’s prefers that you get a group of 
players together and act out your stuff first, 
but plays will be read without performance. 
Farces, comedies and mysteries always rate 
high ; one-act plays usually overstocked. 


Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 
People, from 8 Arlington Street. Monthly, 
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October through May. A. S. Buback, Editor. 
Wants one-act plays and radio scripts for 
children through high school age. Also plays 
showing the principles and ideals of democ- 
racy and the American Way of life. Holiday 
and special occasion plays; dramas from 
lives of great men and women, scientists, 
authors and inventors, musicians, statesmen. 
Also historical, biographical and patriotic 
plays and plays of entertainment. Payment 
varies. 


This magazine 
the magazine 


One-Act Play Magazine. 
has been combined with 
“Plays” at 8 Arlington Street. 


Poetry. Outstanding is Poet-Lore, a 
quality quarterly, very scholarly and deep. 
Uses translations; world literature, dramas 


in verse. Comes from 32 Winchester Street. 
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Radio 


There is limited encouragement for 
writers of radio scripts from Boston radio 
studios. For stations, one of the most impor- 
tant is the Yankee Network, 21 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston key station, WNAC; covers 
19 stations throughout New England. 


Newspapers 


Boston papers include Boston Sunday 
Globe, Sunday Herald and Boston Sunday 
Post; these offer magazine sections with 
limited possibilities for feature articles, 
mostly on subjects pertaining to New Eng- 
land. Sunday feature material runs about 
1800 to 2000 words and needs good photos. 

Remember, Boston markets are highly 
specialized — know the magazines before 


sending manuscripts, 


O, Elmer 


Man’s temperament in crisis probably de- 
termines his ability to withstand the years. 
By checking your reaction against the fol- 
lowing Office of War Information news re- 
lease, and using the attached chart, you 


may scientifically compute the years you 
have to live. 


OWI News Release No. 1624 


Victory Gardens can be protected from 
animal pests without the necessity of de- 
stroying the responsible animals, states the 
Fish and Wildlife United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Under some circumstances, Mr. Green 
pointed out, cottontail rabbits eat all sorts 
of herbage—leaves, stems, flowers, and 
seeds of herbaceous plants and grasses—and 
leaves, buds, bark, and garden vegetables. 


Service, 


“Cottontails are easily trapped alive,” 
says the leaflet, “and while this method of 
preventing damage to Victory Gardens may 
be slow, it is the best method to employ 
when the animals damage gardens near 
towns and cities. It would be well for gar- 


deners to live-trap the few rabbits that may 
be living in the close proximity to a garden 
before or immediately following planting 
time, transporting, and releasing trapped 
animals in areas where they will cause little 
or no damage.” 


You have these 


If on reading this news release many more years 
7 3 


you proceed to: to live: 
Go out and trap a few rabbits 50 years 
Write a furious letter to the Chicago 
Tribune 20 years 


Write your Congressman 14 years 


Write the President 10 years 


Phone all your friends demanding action, 


now a 5 years 
Pound your desk (table, bench) with one 

hand, loudly ... 4 years 
Pounding with two hands 3 years 
Weep silently .. 1 year 
Shoot the first OWI man on sight 3 months 


Get apoplexy after being refused 
excess gasoline to transport your 
trapped rabbits to the country 


—A. M. M. 


So long, pal 
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New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


DITORS, agents, and writers agree 

that this is a good time to be a writer. 

Even in fields which in themselves 
hold little current interest, there are possi- 
bilities of tie-ups with the thousand and one 
wartime interests which give life to any 
subject today. 

There has been a change in editors of 
Woman’s Home Companion. Miss Willa 
Roberts resigned from the post she held 
since the death of Gertrude B. Lane. Wil- 
liam A. H. Birnie has succeeded to the post 
of editor. He has been managing editor of 
the magazine for a while, and previous to 
that was assistant editor on The American 
Magazine. Both are Crowell-Collier publi- 
cations, at 250 Park Avenue. No particular 
change in policy is planned just now. But 
there has been a growing emphasis on 
shorter lengths in the fiction used. Miss 
MacGill is fiction editor. Mr. Birnie 
handles the articles. 


Edward Maher has been appointed edi- 
torial director of Liberty, 205 East 42nd 
Street. It should be emphasized that this 
does not mean any change in policy. Mr. 
Maher has been associated with the pub- 
lisher, Paul Hunter, for years, and has 
handled the editorial interests of Hunter 
Publications while Mr. Hunter handled th 
business end. Requirements for Liber!) 
stand as they have been outlined recently 
in the Market Letter. Kathryn Bourne 
handles fiction and Edward Hutchings, Jr., 
is in charge of articles. 


Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, is running two 
contests at the present time. The tenth 
annual College Short Story Contest closes 
on May 15th—just time to complete your 
entries. All registered students of colleges 
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and universities in the U. S. A. are eligible. 
Manuscripts must be certified by a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Only two entries are 
allowed from each institution. Lengths ma 
run between 1500 and 7,000 words. The 
first prize is $100; second prize, $50. Win- 
ning stories will be published in the maga- 
zine. 

A second contest has just been opened for 
men and women in the Services. Personal 
experiences and reactions in wartime service 
in the armed forces is the general field de- 
sired. For this contest, the range is much 
greater; anywhere from a short sketch of 
5,000 words to a book-length. First prize 
is $100. Manuscripts may be submitted at 
any time up to the closing date on August 
14, 1943. The winning manuscript will be 
published in the magazine. Whit Burnett is 
editor of Story. 


There has been a change of editors on 
Street & Smith’s fashion magazines for 
young women. Elizabeth Adams has re- 
signed from the editorship of Charm. This 
post is now filled by Mrs. Frances Harring- 
ton who, since last fall, has been managing 
editor of Mademoiselle. Charm is intended 
for the working girl of small income, and 
has a large staff to handle fashion and 
beauty material. The market is open for 
short articles in a light, humorous vein; 
1500 word tops, shorter lengths 800 to 900 
words. A very little fiction is used in lengths 
to 2500 words, and a highly specialized 
style is wanted. One must study this mar- 
ket for any chance of success. Charm pays 
$25 to $75 for articles; $35 to $150 for 
fiction; depending on the author, length, 
etc. Address Charm at 79 Seventh Avenue. 
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Glamour, the Conde Nast monthly for 
career girls, is not in the market at present 
for any fiction. There is always a need, 
however, for short timely articles based on 
bright ideas and with the young slant. They 
must appeal to working girls chiefly, 18 to 
25 years. Lengths 1500 to 2,000 words. 
Fashion and beauty subjects staff- 
written. Rates very according to the ma- 
terial. Address: 420 Lexington Avenue. 


are 


HE editors of Cosmopolitan suggest that 
new writers can most easily break into 
this market with the short-short length, 
1200 to 1500 words. The magazine appeals 
to both men and women readers, but an 
individual story too often falls down which 
tries to hit both. Go all out for the men 
readers, or for the women readers. You’ll 
do better. 5,000 words is a good average 
length for shorts, and 12,000 to 15,000 for 
novelets. Topical and sectional stories have 
strong appeal now. The war has given a 
new emotional slant to much writing. But 
also, the escape story is good. Women’s emo- 
tional tales are a standby of this market. So 
are stories of young romance, especially 
when done by young writers who know the 
lingo of today and can use it naturally, with 
a fresh style. There is more demand now 
for good strong, vivid yarns for men; action 
and adventure. Here’s a field for the ex- 
perienced pulp writer who has sufficient 
style to his writing to hit the slicks. These 
adventure yarns are especially good in the 
novelet length. 

Another field opening up more widely in 
Cosmopolitan is the short article of self- 
help, how-to—, advice with universal ap- 
peal. These take up about a page. Con- 
troversial articles, however, are ordered 
from special authors. This magazine meets 
the rates of any other in the market. Pay- 
ment is nearer acceptance now, too. And 
the unknown writer has a better chance 
than ever of breaking in here. A_ nice 
market to aim for if Hollywood is your 
writing goal. Plenty of Cosmo politan stories 
have been sold to the screen. Frances 
Whiting edits. Address : 958 Eighth Avenue. 


Miss Joan Ranson, editor of Every- 
woman’s Magazine, tells me that her maga- 


zine is overstocked now on articles and will 
be until fall. But she has a new need: a 
little verse of any length. This may be 
serious or light, but it must be along the 
general lines of the magazine; concern 
housewives’ interests, home, children. Fic- 
tion needs are the same as in the past: 
shorts of 3500 to 5000 words, with the 
shorter length favored because of makeup 
problems; four-part serials; and_ short- 
shorts of 1200 to 1500 words which have 
characterization, a theme and some plot. 
Fiction should appeal to small-town women, 
center around real down-to-earth problems, 
and give the readers something to think 
about. Payment is a little better than it has 
been, though not high; about $35 for short- 
shorts; $75 for shorts. Better study the 
magazine. You can find it on sale at gro- 
ceries which sell Premier canned goods. 
Editorial offices are at 1790 Broadway. 


Baby Talk, 424 Madison Avenue, is dis- 
tributed free by diaper services. All ma- 
terial must be of interest to expectant 
mothers or those with small babies. The 
true experience angle is most important; 
i. e., mothers themselves telling how they 
handled various problems of baby care and 
upbringing, and their own problems at that 
time. Articles must be practical. Lengths 
run 1000 to 2000 words. Payment is a cent 
a word, on acceptance. No fiction and no 
poetry is used by this monthly. Irene Par- 
rott is the editor. 


Good Housekeeping is raising its news- 
stand price to thirty-five cents, beginning 
with the June issue. The subscription price 
remains at $3 a year, however. Require- 
ments for this top-rate market appeared 
last month. Herbert R. Mayes, editor; 958 
Eighth Avenue. 


The Country Book, which was edited by 
Erwin D. Swann at 70 East 45th Street, 
has moved out. Queries about the maga- 
zine can be addressed to 108 Wooster Street. 

No further paper cuts are scheduled until 
July first. But the newer magazines, which 
do not have a record of a full year’s paper 
consumption in 1942 to bank against, are 
running into difficulties. 


The Magazine Plus stopped publication 
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after the January issue. Orlin Tremaine 
edited this, at 545 Fifth Avenue. The pub- 
lisher and staff are now devoting their 
energies to the new St. Nicholas. 


Everybody’s Digest, at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, is waiting for a decision from 
Washington on the paper it may use. The 
plan to use a considerable proportion of 
new material, so it will be a nice market if 
it can continue publication at its present 
6-week schedule. 

Better Living Magazine, 570 Fifth 
Avenue, has stopped publication for the 
duration. This has been issued by the Sono- 
tone Company for the hard-of-hearing. 


Creston Publications, 33 Union Square, 
has ceased operations, though they speak 
hopefully of interesting new capital. This 
company is the successor to Albing and 
other corporation names. It put out Spot- 
light Detective and Rare Detective Cases. 


Parents’ Institute, which has made con- 
siderable success with True Comics, Call- 
ing All Girls, and other innovations in the 
comics field, has added a new line. It is 
helping the government crusade for more 
production on the factory front, by dis- 
tributing four-page cartoon books in color, 
showing the adventures of “Absentee Al” 
and “Careless Charlie.” Address—52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue. 


ULIET LIT STERN is attacking the 
problems of one who loved the old 
magazine, and wants to see present day 
youngsters get as good entertainment in 
their own magazine. Considerable empha- 
sis is put on the renewal of the St. Nicholas 
League, with its awards to budding poets 
and story tellers and artists. All material 
in the magazine proper must appeal to 
children of ten to fifteen, mostly aimed at 
the higher age group. Nothing juvenile 
can be used. At this age, youngsters con- 
sider themselves pretty well grown up, and 
don’t like anything written down to them. 
Entertainment is the chief idea, and not 
informative or educational content. There 
should be no emphasis on crime, sordidness, 
or sex. Two issues of the magazines have 
appeared, with many well known names on 


the contents page. But a “name” is not 
essential to acceptance. What the editor 
is seeking for is “authentic magic”—the 
inspirational quality of writing that goes 
with permanent worth. Young writers wil! 
be welcomed just as surely as established 
ones. Stories may run from 1200 to 3000 
words. And the subject is less important 
than quality writing, good characterization 
humor. Mystery stories which do not deal 
with crime or sordidness are good; treasure 
hunts, for instance. Characters should be 
based on the natural reactions of people 
placed in a certain environment. There is 
a market, too, for verse. This may be either 
serious or light. But definitely must not be 
juvenile. Serials run from three to six 
parts; and 2000 to 3000 words per install- 
ment. Payment is on acceptance; for the 


present at a cent a word. Address St. 
Nicholas at 545 Fifth Avenue. 
Alden H. Norton reports several editorial 


changes on the magazines under his super- 
vision at Popular Publications. Miss Olga 
Quadland is now editor of 15 Western Tales 
and of New Detective magazines. Mary 
Gnaedinger edits Battle Birds as well as 
Love Novels. Frederick Pohl has gone into 
the Army, and Eiler Jacobson is taking his 
place as assistant editor on Super Science 
and Fighting Aces. 


Short stories are needed for all the maga- 
zines under Norton’s editorship, particu- 
larly westerns and detectives. And _ this 
editor believes that not enough importance 
is attached by pulp writers to turning out 
a good short. Too many are spending their 
time on novelets and thus lessening their 
chances of acceptance on anything but 
extra-good long stories, while the market 
for shorts is so wide open that the border- 
line manuscript is often acceptable. If you 
have plenty of ideas, you can sell enough 
shorts to more than make up for less word- 
age in each one. The science field is tem- 
porarily overstocked here, in any length. 
But on shorts, apparently the love story 
writers are exceptions to the above observa- 
tions. For Love Novels is lucky in getting 
good shorts, but craves moderately long 
novelets—from 10,000 to 15,000 words. A 
reasonable percentage of fiction should have 
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a war theme, but part is escape entertain- 
ment reading. Payment for this magazine 
averages a cent, on acceptance. Address— 


905 East 42nd Street. 


Flynn’s Detective offers another high-rate 
market for all kinds of detective fiction. 
At present there is an acute need for ex- 
ceptionally good shorts. Payment is on 
acceptance, at rates above average for 
pulps. Alden Norton edits, at 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Radio Mirror, a Macfadden magazine, at 
205 East 42nd Street, emphasizes the 
shorter, meatier article now. ‘More sense in 
less words.” Otherwise, the policy remains 
the same, with articles on radio personalities 
and features. Payment varies according to 
the article; about $50 and up, on accept- 
ance. Fred A. Sammis is executive editor. 


The big picture magazines have such 
large staffs of their own, that they seldom 
buy articles from outside contributors. They 
do, however, read any and all manuscripts 
which are submitted. Some day a priceless 
idea may wait in the mail, and editors take 
no chances on missing anything of the sort. 


Life, for instance, is 90 percent staff 
planned and worked out. Occasionally 
something is assigned to an outside writer 
and signed by him, such as the Ricken- 
backer article. Sometimes ideas are bought. 
But the only definitely open market is for 
photographs which can be used as individ- 
ual human-interest bits. Quality is im- 
portant. No amateur snapshots. Payment 
is $5 apiece for any pictures used. Letters 
to the editor are not paid for. The offices 
of the magazine are in the Time and Life 
Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


The newspaper supplement, Parade, buys 
pictures occasionally if they fit into the gen- 
eral scheme of the magazine and are of 
sufficiently high quality of photography. 
Also, very occasionally, it buys personality 
articles and timely articles, strictly factual 
but light in tone; about 1500 words. The 
requirements aré stringent, and the market 
small. Payment is at good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. Charles Kraft is managing edi- 
tor now. Offices are in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, 405 Lexington Avenue. 


Look, at 511 Fifth Avenue, offers more 
of a market. The magazine is made up en- 
tirely of picture articles which will appeal 
to the American family. And a few of these 
are bought from outside writers. Usuall: 
these consist of a story worked out in pic- 
tures with explantory captions and a small 
amount of text. But also, series of pictures 
are bought which the editors find can be 
worked into a story article, and individual 
pictures. Also, ideas for articles. The maga- 
zine is primarily interested now in first 
person experiences; narratives of people 
who have actually been in the combat zones 
of the war. Or in the pictures around 
which a story can be worked out. The 
editors like lots of pictures, for plenty of 
selection. Payment is very promptly on 
acceptance, the rates high but depending 
on the importance of the writer and on 
the article. Harlan Logan is editorial di- 
rector of this bi-Weekly. 


Sir! is reducing its size, with current is 
sues, to the smaller, standard format. The 
type size is smaller, however, and the 
market remains a good one for those who 
can handle the peculiar style of writing 
wanted by this “two-bit Esquire.” Sports 
articles are in special demand. But it is im- 
portant to study the magazine before sub- 
mitting material. Pulp writers with slick- 
paper ambitions might find this a stepping 
stone. Abner J. Sundell edits, at 103 Park 
Avenue. 


Lengths for Romance and for New Love 
are the same, as given by their editor, Peggy 
Graves. 12,000 words is tops for novelets. 
Shorts run 3500 to 5000 words. And the 
in-between stories (called short novelets 
here) vary from 6000 to 7500 words, and 
must have lots of plot. Stories should indi- 
cate an awareness of war—and it’s almost 
impossible for a love story to do otherwise 
when all the hero-type men are in uniform 
or doing something special in some lines 
of defense work. Romance has always fea- 
tured the exotic and off-trail story, par- 
ticularly that with an exciting foreign back- 
ground. This pattern is more difficult to 
follow now because of wartime restrictions. 
But there are various foreign settings which 
can be used with correctness now, and the 
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editor would especially like some of these 
foreign backgrounds now. New Love likes 
the more realistic and down-to-earth type of 
story. But both use strongly dramatic 
stories. And heroines in war work are a 
good bet, if authentic. Payment is a cent 
a word and up for both magazines. Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. 


For both Unknown Worlds and Astound- 
ing Science-Fiction, the editor, John W. 
Campbell, Jr., is sending out urgent calls 
for new writers. He’d like to find at least 
half a dozen new authors who could do 
stories regularly for him. And he likes 
new methods of story telling—the more 
striking, the better. It not only adds new 
interest to a magazine, but peps up the old 
writers to do better work. And he is open- 
minded toward women writers in these 
fields, too. Though the contents pages may 
not indicate so, one of his most regular con- 
tributors to each of these magazines is a 
woman. Payment for these markets is a 
cent a word and up—and “up” really 
means something! Short story and novelet 
lengths are the same for both magazines: 
2000 to 6500 words and 10,000 to 17,000 
words. In Unknown the lead novel runs 
from 25,000 to 35,000 words. In Astound- 
ing, the serial may run anywhere from 
35,000 words up to 100,000—a market 
which should look good to those with book 
publication in mind. 


Lack of quality stops most of the manu- 
scripts which fail of acceptance for Un- 
known. This magazine attempts to make 
fantasy interesting to the imaginative reader, 
who is a sophisticated adult in most cases, 
with considerable education, and demands 
a high quality of writing. Astounding ap- 
peals to a similar caliber of mind, and its 
readers are frequently employed profes- 
sional technicians, many working in aircraft 
plants. The magazine has a huge circula- 
tion in places where there are large labora- 
tories and technical plants. The reader buys 
these magazines to have somebody else to 
do his imagining for him. The writer must 
do it, and do it more vividly or along a 
different line than the reader may have 
thought of. A writer with a lot of imagi- 
nation ought to have plenty of fun writ- 























Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


FEES 


If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine 
fiction or non-fiction in 1942 I will handle 
you on 10% commission. I take you oif 
fees after I sell you a couple of times. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable, 
and friendly constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts. My fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5.000 to 
12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Personal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 
edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
special rates. Typing, 1 carbon copy 35c per 
1000 words. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 











ATTENTION, SONGWRITERS 
Write a song with GENE AUTRY 


Send for our free circular. 


SONGWRITERS GUILD, Dept. A 


6351 Selma Avenue, Hollywood, California 








WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 
Complete information can be obtained by 


writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 


Literary Agents a 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
VA. 6-3889 
In brief, this !s our alm: “, , to take all business worries 
from the author’s shoulders, and acquire the widest markets 
and highest prices for his work 











ONG POEM WRITERS. 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining profit sharing 
plan. Remarkable changes in 
music industry give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 
ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 

Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 































Your Manuscript Typed 
As you want it— When you want it 


Forty cents a 1,000 words. Over 10,000 words thirty- 
five cents a 1,000. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. One carbon and extra first page gratis. 


O. V. WEBER 


641 Library Place Evanston, Ill. 











“MURDER SAILS THE CRIMSON ARROW" 


Is a serial I’ve just placed with Chicago Daily News 
Syndicate (revised under my direction). I'd like to see 
all lengths for serial possibilities. Also I’ve sold short 
shorts, articles, books, short stories, westerns, etc. 
Let’s see if we can sell yours. Reading fee: $1 first 
1,000 words; 25c per additional 1,000. 

JOHN T. KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill. 














SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
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ing for a market like this. These are Street 
& Smith magazines, at 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Another excellent Street & Smith market, 
but far more limited because of technical 
requirements is that for aviation material 
for Air Trails and Air Progress. C. B. Col- 
by, editor of these two monthlies, won’t 
consider anything which is not absolutely 
authentic or accurate. Air warfare, com- 
mercial flying, private flying—now or in 
the future post-war period. Exciting things 
are happening in aviation, though much of 
it is too important to be released to the 
general reader yet. But readers of Air 
Trails are keen followers of aviation news 
and generally know something about the 
technical angle. Air Progress readers know 
a lot about aviation and often are technical 
workers in the industry. Both magazines 
want articles of 1500 to 2000 words, some- 
times longer for Air Progress. Excellent 
pictures always add to the chances of ac- 
ceptance of an article. Also acceptable are 
pictorial features and all kinds of drawings 
and technical plans. It is best to query the 
editor before submitting material. Payment 
is as high as any air magazine. It is made 
on a flat basis of quality and interest, not 
length. Air Trails pays over a cent a word; 
$50 and up. Air Progress pays from $50 to 
$200. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


[NSIDE DETECTIVE is very much in the 

market for fact-detective material. The 
sex angle is out, as in all other magazines 
of this type—and an improvement to the 
whole field, in the opinion of this editor, 
W. A. Swanberg. But a general woman 
angle is good. This magazine uses an oc- 
casional picture feature on a crime case, 
with ten to twelve pictures showing various 
stages of the investigation. There are cap- 
tions to explain each, but no real story 
text. A war, spy, defense-worker angle is 
always good in any story, but not at all 
necessary. The best average story length is 
5000 words. Also, there is a need for the 
shorter ones of 1000, 2000, or 3000 words. 
If these are good, the rate of payment is 
higher than the usual one. Stories bring 
two cents a word and up, with $3 to $5 for 
pictures; all on acceptance. This is a Dell 


Writer’s Digest !s your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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publication, 149 Madison Avenue. 

If you live in New York City or suburbs, 
try to get to the rest of the Authors’ Guild 
Craftsman Series, which was announced in 
last month’s Dicest. These are serious and 
very helpful discussions of writers’ problems 
by successful writers, with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for questions. Meetings are held 
Tuesdays and Thursdays through May 13th, 
at 8 o’clock in room 703, at 100 Washington 
Square. Telephone Spring 7-2000, Exten- 
sion’ 291, for information. Some of the 
most interesting top-flight authors come last. 
Three meetings are ten dollars, and worth 
it. Remember, the spirit of success is 
catching! 








The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 











S UICKER than the human eye,” used to be 

an expression used to denote the move- 
ment of hands, but now it can aptly be appliea 
to editors, publishers, writers and would-be writers 
in Washington. They are here today and gone 
tomorrow. The F. B. I. would need twice as 
many men just to keep up with writers alone, 
much less editors, publishers and would-be pub- 
licists who come with the wind and are gone 
with the moon. 

On March 15, Leonard Lyons wrote in his 
Broadway column: “Harold Guinzberg, publishe: 
and president of the Viking Press, has been of- 
fered the job of heading O. W. I.’s Bureau of 
Publications.” 

On April 9, The Washington Post carried the 
news that Mr. Guinzberg, publisher resigned. 
along with Henry F. Pringle, Pulitzer Priz 
winning author serving as head of O. W. I.’s 
Writers’ Division, and seven or eight other men. 


Mr. Guinzberg, you might say, didn’t get a 
chance to get the feel of his chair until he left. 
But he was a tortoise, compared to the way other 
men move in and out of Washington. Lately, we 
have had with us: 


Fred C. Kelly, of Peninsula, Ohio, w. k. free- 
lancer who has just read the final proofs on his 
book about the Wrights Brothers and that con- 
traption folks used to call “that danged airplane.” 
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Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course tn Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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ANOTHER BIG CONTEST! 
$5000 in Prizes! 


DON'T MISS the new Vi-teens Letter 
Contest. ALL CASH PRIZES — 
FIRST PRIZE, $1,000, and dozens of 


other prizes. 


DON'T MISS the April 10th issue of “Prize 
Ideas” which gives you complete rules on 
the Vi-Teens Contest and pages of specific 
how-to-win instruction, plus dozens of win- 
ning entries, news of latest contests and other 
valuable features. 


DON'T DELAY sending twenty-five cents 
(25c) in coin or stamps for this splendid new 
issue so that you can get into the contest 
early. 
MAJOR WINNING ENTRIES IN RECENT CON- 
TESTS WERE WRITTEN DIRECTLY FROM 
“PRIZE IDEAS’? SUGGESTIONS. 

, 


Prize Ideas’ readers are America’s biggest winners! 
(We can back these claims with actual proof.) 


MAIL US ONLY 25c and your VI-Teens issue of 
Prize Ideas will be mailed to you immediately. SOLD 


ON A ONE WEEK MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-5, WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 











MARGARET FROST, 1 Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 





P. ©. Box 58 (A) St. George, N. Y. 














SONGWRITERS 


Write for FREE BOOK 
“The Key To Your Future in oti Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box One, Salem, Ind. 














MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song pcems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 43, WD-5, Thomaston, Maine 














DOROTHY MACKENZIE ©@ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 


and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 








He is the first writer with whom Orville Wright 
would collaborate and the book is believed to be 
the most authoritative on early aviation history 
ever written (At least, Fred believes it!) 
Frazier Hunt, biographer of Dr. Dafoe, now liv- 
ing in Newton, Bucks County, Pa., was in town 
recently interviewing Ed Stettinius for a piece on 
lend-lease. Hunt is one of those writers who have 
fallen for filthy lucre and have taken to the air 
twice weekly for General Electric, newscasting 
James W. Hopper, fiction writer of New 
York and Monterey, Calif., is expected in Wash- 


ington by friends for a visit... Marcus James 
is writing another book Ditto Ernest K. 
Lindley, columnist for Newsweek and many 


newspapers . So is George Fort Milton and 
George C. Galloway, who wrote “Planning For 
America” and believes war can be prevented only 
by maintenance of a superior military force by us 
in the future... 

* +” * 

Col. Charles Sweeney, who left West Point be- 
cause he refused to talk about some hazing ac- 
tivities among friends, lived to become the only 
man not a native of France ever to become a 
colonel in the French Foreign Legion. 

In and out of Washington now, Col. Sweeney 
is writing a book about his life as a soldier of 
fortune. He has been in a dozen South American 
squabbles and his most recent activity was form- 
ing the American Eagle Squadron in the R. A. F. 
before we entered the Friends say his book 
will tell why we aren’t winning the war as fast 
as he thinks we should and that he came back 
here just to write it and blow the lid off a few 
has noticed. 

* * * 


war. 


situations he 


Lothrop Stoddard, who is doing a weekly radio 
broadcast in Washington and editorials on the 
Far East for papers, is one writer who can claim 


a gift of prophecy. His book, “The Rising Tide 
of Color,’ published more than a decade ago, 
contains predictions borne out by the tide of 


events. 

The weaker sex is nobly stepping into the shoes 
of book writers who have gone to war. Ann Corio, 
strip-teaseuse and movie star, disclosed on a re- 
cent Washington visit that she had written a book 
entitled, “Men, Gentlemen and Others,” but that, 
thus far, no publisher had jumped at the chance 


to take it... “Ivy Litvinoff,’ pen name for 
Mme. Maxim Litvinoff, wife of the Russian Am- 
bassador, has written another novel entitled, 


“Moscow Mystery,’ now on the bookshelves... 
Lieut. Juanita Redmond, Army Air Force nurse, 
who wrote the book, “J Served On Bataan,’ now 
in its third edition, said recently in Washington 
that she will be too busy to write any more while 
the war’s on . . . Katharine Garrison Chapin 
(Mrs. Francis J. Biddle) write poems... 

New magazines notes: A new magazine made 
its appearance in Washington in April. It is the 
magazine, “Bataan,” edited by Diosdado M. Yap, 
who is also its publisher and it will be devoted to 
“an analysis of the trend of events in Phillipine- 
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American and United Nations affairs.” Staff- 
written. Gossip has it that Wythe Williams, crack 
foreign correspondent and author of “Dust of 
Empire” and many other articles and books, is 
about to get out a new monthly mag known sim- 
ply as “Tough.” 


a a. * 


TOP-FLIGHT ALLEYS: Charles MacArthur, au- 
thor with Ben Hecht of “The Front Page,’ and 
many other successful plays, scenarios and dia- 
logues, is serving as a major in the Chemica! 
Warfare Branch of the U. S. Army in Washing- 
ton . . . Lieut. Roark Bradford, who served in 
World War I in the Army, and is now in the 
Training Literature Department of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics here, says he’ll be a Marine 
in the next war. “I like to vary my wars,” he 
says. “That’s why I’m not in the Army again.” 
Bradford, who says he would rather write fiction 
than facts, but doesn’t dare on his present job, 
said: “I’m powerful fond of truth, but you can 
tell so much more truth in fiction.” . . . Angus 
McDonald, who wrote the best seller, “Old 
McDonald Has A Farm,” while he was a “desk 
farmer” in the D. of A. here, has bought a farm 
near Ithaca, N. Y., and is going to write—and 
farm—as he pleases . . . Dr. Elgin Groseclose, 
author of “Ararat,’ and “The Firedrake,’ and 
other works, whose home is in Washington, has 
arrived now in Iran to take up his new duties as 
treasurer of that country . . . Munro Leaf, who 
made “Ferdinand, The Bull,’ a national symbol 
of a desire for peace, is now a Captain in the 
Services of Supply (Army) here. He is being 
urged to put Ferdinand in a book and make the 
bull mad to show what a good bull might have 
to do sometimes . . . No bull to that, either... 


t * * 


StricTLy MiscELLANEOusS: John J. Daly, who 
has been on the papers here and has sold some 
gag pieces, is new public relations director for the 
Washington Statler Hotel . . . Margaret Case 
Harriman wrote a magazine article about the 
trinkets on the President’s desk. It was accepted, 
but on the eve of its publication, was ordered 
officially killed . . . And was . . . Joseph Gaer, 
consulting expert for the Treasury Department, 
has written a book on the life of Henry Morgan- 
thau ... Johnny Thompson, Acme’s “presidential 
photographer” since the days of Cal Coolidge and 
one of the nation’s best-known Washington pho- 
tographers, has entered the Army .. . Alfred 
Toombs, reporter for the Washington Star, is now 
president of the Washington Newspapers Guild 
. . . George Creely, who writes for Collier’s and 
other mags and lives at the University Club here, 


has married again at 66 years of age .. . Leonard 
Liebling, editor of The Musical Courier, was here 
recently to present a musical program . . . Hilary 


St. George Saunders, Britain’s anonymous author 
of such official books as “Battle of Britain,” 
“Bomber Command,’ “Coastal Command,’ and 
“Air Sea Rescue,’ most widely read books of the 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 
Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book-length manuscripts, Original sermons’ and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Testimonials 
galore. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 











Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
poem at once for immediate consideration and FREE 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 

RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious. 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 


aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe X.J.L. 


Se ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far.” 


is fun to 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


NE Ee ds 
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war to date, has been in Washington . . . Mrs. 
Dorothy R. Loop, short story writer and cartoon- 
ist and gag-writer, who lived here, has become a 
member of the W. A. A. C.... Lt. Col. Kendall 
Banning, who wrote, “The Fleet Today,” is put- 
ting the finishing touches on another book, “The 
Army Today.” It will be a lot larger by the time 
he gets his book into print . . . Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes has writen a book, 
“Autobiography of a Curmudgeon,” (himself) 
and says he did it because 18 month ago he was 
sick and didn’t know what kind of an obituary 
he’d get. Does he now? 

The woman writer’s place in the war effort is 
as important—if not more so—than the man’s, 
for as women are taking the places of men on in- 
dustrial assembly lines, so are they replacing men 
who have been called to the colors. 

“Man,” as used by us generally, except when 
a specific male branch of the armed services is 
mentioned, always embraces “woman.” If it is 
written that chances are open for writers in the 
Marines, the Navy, or the Army, the same is true 
—in the mathematical proportions these units 
have to the size of the male forces—in the 
W. A. A. C., the WAVES, and the female 
Marines. 

Women writers, it would seem, are in greater 
demand today than ever in history. In Public 
relations posts in war industries, in the Office of 
War Information (from which a number of men 
are migrating—but fast!) and on the staffs of 
magazines and newspapers, females are definitely 
wanted. Just the other day, Frank Waldrop, who 
does the hiring at The Washington Times- 
Herald, said: 

“If you see, or hear of, any women reporters, 
please send them around.” 

We don’t spend our time looking for jobs for 
others these days, but women writers who want 
to serve in the war effort can find ten chances 
where their mothers or grandmothers had one. 

Private Denis Wiegand who did “Right Back 
Where I Started From” in the Dicest for January 
is now a Corporal and is the Yank Correspondent 
in Iceland. 


Mid-West Writers’ Conference 


The Fourth Annual Writers’ Conference 
of the Middlewest, July 28-31, at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, is be- 
ing preceded by several small fiction con- 
tests, in which prizes of $10 to $50 are 
offered. Details from the Secretary of the 
Conference, Elizabeth Fontaine. 

The $50 award is for a story of 4,000 
words or less “with an immigrant or second 
generation theme, offered by the literary 
section of the Polish Arts Club.” There 
are also several prizes for verse, one being 
$25. Further details for you next month. 
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Sir: 

The Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
and Artists Colony opens July first as usual. The 
staff will be the same as last year with some 
additions. 

Dr. Frederick Koch of the U. of N. C. inter- 
nationally known for his work with playwrights 
and his founding of the Carolina Playmakers will 
teach playwrighting. Also in this department will 
be Carola Bell Williams well known Baltimore 
monologuist and one of the “Bakers Dozen” at 
Cambridge. 

Vivian Yeiser Laramore, author, columnist and 
teacher returns for her fourth year as instructor 
in poetry technique and theory. Mrs. Laramore 
is the author of four books of poetry, twelve years 
poetry columnist and has published in all leading 
magazines. 

Harry Harrison Kroll, teacher, author and 
journalist returns to urge the beginner on to 
fame as well as help the more experienced writer. 
His new book “Perilous Journey” promises to out- 
sell “Cabin in the Cotton” and his other well 
known novels. 

Huckleberry has the unique distinction of being 
the only workshop camp that teaches all the 
creative arts. The camp life among the laurels 
with good food and congenial company seems to 
bring out better work than in a more class room 
routine. Classes are often held out under the 
trees and as limited to less than ten, a great deal 
of individual work is done. The nature walks 
thru the hundred and fifty acre tract open a 
new field to many of the campers. 

On the reserved fifty acres adjoining the work- 
shop camp, six studios have been built by those 
invited to join this colony for the successful crea- 
tive workers. Here some twenty-three poets, 
musicians, authors, playwrights have built or 
plan to build their cabins. Many eat at the 
central dining hall while others have their own 
housekeepers, but all share in the work and fun 
of the group. 

Evetyn Haynes, 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Camp and Colony, 

Hendersonville, N. C. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES | 


is easy. profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students has sold $80 worth 
of material in four months—one has sold 70 stories and 
articles. My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is 
necessary to know. Write for terms, Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS. 


SONGWRITERS 


If are really interested in songwriting, you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, ‘‘Songs From The Heart 
of 














The Nation.’’ It tells all about our splendid service plan 
which many new song writers are praising so highly. Let 
us help you as we have helped others. ite at once for 


your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET, 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 
204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Dept. 53, 


53 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 
Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
e 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, profession al writers, e lito s, publishers 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising - ies 
and newspaper men throughout Un ted States, Canada ar d 





writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Ce in are seven cents a word 
Using a box ‘number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter 


correspondence’ school or typist copy accept ed by the col- 


umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the June issue on or before May 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘“‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 


Writer’s Dicest promptly. 





WHAT CAN YOU OFFER for summer employment 
to a woman available June 1, diversified experi- 
ence. Box S-1. 





BOOKS—BOOKS—BOOKS—Selling out personal li- 


brary at fraction of cost. Educational and Fiction. 
Lists and prices for 3c stamp. J. Witt, 710 
Nostrand Dr. San Gabriel, Calif. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 5651 N. Ashland, Chicago. 





ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500.00 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work. Working Plan, 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who's 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women, Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. jobs, simple questions, 
Complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C, 





Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Wil- 


50 best markets sent for 25c, 
mar, Minn. 





Freelance 


Box 


AMATEURS! 


SELL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Writer’s Service, 


methods, markets, $1.00. 
155-D, Randolph, Wisc. 





WANTED, 1 or 2 personable young men or women, 
to do indoor and outdoor work until December at 
our country home. All expenses, small salary, and 
all the aid in learning to write and sell prose or 
verse they desire. Write fully at once to Clement 
Wood, Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 





TOUCHRITE brings touch typing in few hours. Why 
waste effort elsewhere, Uncle Sam and the busi- 
ness world pays well, and need you badly. $2.98. 
Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


BE WOODFORD-WISE. Get a copy of Charles Car- 
son’s “Writing the Magazine Article.” Jack Wood- 
ford says it “should double the sales of any 
writer who gets a copy of it.” Want your sales 
doubled? Get a copy. All writers’ magazines have 
it. $1.50. 





ONLY ONE DOLLAR post paid while they last, 
limited edition original Plantation Poems. Nice 
gifts, souvenirs of the Old South or local color for 
writers. Latsch, 97 North Second Street, 
Memphis. Tennessee. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


YOUNG WOMEN in the twenties, join my friendship 
club?—and write a lonely soldier. Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


BLANDING STONE ETCHINGS! Different—rare— 
unique! Modern art pictures, beautiful subjects, 
booxs, oddities. Big introductory packages sent for 
$1.00. Novak, 2039 East 21st, Oakland, Calif. 


REFINED, INTELLIGENT lady, personable, deep ap- 
preciation of finer things of life, great love of 
outdoors including fishing, literary inclined, wishes 
to correspond with man in late forties of like 
qualifications, view to companionship. Box S-10. 


NOTICE—Ten of my clients won prizes in the 
Digest--Liberty contest. If you will send your 
story idea to me, I will develop it into a complete 
plot outline of 3,000 words. $3. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” $2.00. House of Pettit, 
Lexington, New York City. 


LITERARY TALENT? Your handwriting tells. Com- 
plete Analysis, $1.00, saves time. Ona Hunter, 
Box 275, Anderson, Missouri. 


LEARN WRITE-O-WAY Methods that have made me 
$100,000. Two dimes for “How.” Fisher Features, 
South Cate, Calif. 


NON-FICTION SALES are on the upswing. Make it 
salable with Charles Carson’s “Writing the Maga- 
zine Article.” Glance at W. D.’s book page. 


“CAREER GIRL,” college graduate, wishes corre- 
spondence with gentleman past 40 years. Box L-10. 


WANTED CLEAR, glossy snapshots of various 
breeds of pigeons and pigeon lofts. Pay $1 apiece 
up. C. Naether, 4442 Woodman, Van Nuys, Calif. 


161 





WANTED—To contact attractive lady (preferably a 
singer) high class fictionist to novelette new type 
copyrighted play, 50/50—involving screen-rights 
(where the money lies)—which you share. Publi- 
cation assured. Permanent if mutually satisfactory. 
Bruce H. Delawater, Morrison Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c a copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


WRITERS! NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time op- 
portunities. Hundreds! Profitable Home Work. 
Guaranteed. 20c coin. Success Publications, Desk B, 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco, California. 





ALASKAN; 35, 5’9”, slender, light complexion, brown 
hair, quiet even tempered. After twenty-seven 
foreign countries, prefers peaceful atmosphere of 
log cabin with radio, reading, etc., to the madden- 
ing herd of trolley chasing clock watching robots 
of large cities. Loves the outdoors, nature, an 
things clean. Finds more enjoyment in observing 
nature’s children than in silly antics of like number 
of so-called intelligent humans at any tavern. 
Would far rather observe and photograph game 
than kill it except outright predators. More fun in 
a canoe than at a bridge table. Wonders if above 
disposition condemns him to become “just another 
squawman” or if any of the type which helped 
pioneer our frontiers still exist outside of the 
movies. Is the fair Nordic type extinct? Appre- 
ciate snapshots. Box S-2, 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S Plotto (and Key): 
Emergency liquidating writers group. Some new 
Plottos and Keys available at $8 each. Address 
Secretary: H. Hunter, <* O. Box 551, Grand Central 
Annex, New York, 





MAKE IT YOURSELF—Save $ $ $ Tooth Powder, 
Dandruff Cure, Skin Lotion, Brilliantine. Send 25c¢ 
(coin) for formula with complete instructions, G. 
Bonifay, 1110 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





LONELY? Let us help you find happiness. Stamp 
brings particulars sealed. Complete with list, 35c. 
Peters, 305 Jackson, San Antonio, Texas. 
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SONGWRITERS seek collaboration! Write D. C. 


Studios. Box 111, Ironton, Missouri. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 Yearbook. $1.00. Marolla 
Press, Pence, Wisconsin. 


NEED PRINTING Ask for prices, stating quantity. 
Distinctive, reasonable. MHerald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 

CARTOONISTS —Sample top-market gag writer’s 

ideas. Dozen, dollar. 1091 Maple St., Mentor, Ohio. 


MEET YOUR IDEAL Pen Pal or Life Mate through 
my social friendship club. Sealed particulars free. 
R. Thigpen, Box 97, Bolton, Georgia. 


DO YOU TYPE? Send for Booklet “How to Start 
Your Own Business” 25c (coin) G. B. Laon, 301 
Ball Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ENGINEER, age 39, needs the advice and encourage- 
ment of an intelligent woman concerning problems 
connected with first novel. P. O. Box 1104, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


FREE COURSE in basic teachings of Buddhism. 
Only skeptics, liberals, freethinkers need apply. 
You furnish nothing but the postage and the brain- 
power. Richard Phillips, 427 South High, Warsaw, 
Indiana. 


A POSITION as Homemaker or Housekeeper at a 
small salary is desired by a middle-aged cultured 
lady. Box S-4. 


BUSY? Mail for your boys in service! Postcards, 
Jokes, Clippings, from Chicago! Variety plus! Send 
quarter, his address. L. Scharfenberg, 5517 24th 
Place, Cicero, Illinois. 











GHOSTWRITING, rewriting, research; correction of 
faulty grammar, sentence structure; by author of 
five successful novels. Drew Carence, 1223 Emer- 
son, Denver, Colo. 


YOUNG MAN disqualified for war who can drive car, 
spell, punctuate, take Ediphone dictation, who may 
have writing ambitions. If you are unhappy, lonely, 
disgusted, this may be the job that will open up 
a future for you, with internationally known psy- 
chologist. Tell about yourself in your own writing, 
and do it now, Box S-5. 


SUCCESSFUL? Expert Astrologists, Numerologists 
and Graphologists will check their analyses of you. 
Particulars 25c, or send $2.00 with Birthdate, 
Full Name (maiden) and Handwriting, for all three 
readings. Money returned if dissatisfied. Self Help 
Features, Box 444, Baltimore, Maryland. 





POETS! Enroll with VERSERVICE—now! Get on 
the track to recognition. 10c (stamps or coin) 
brings “Verservice—Its Systems and Its Aims.” 
Your service is Verservice, Batavia, N. Y. 





HAPPINESS; Lady’s Guide (for men, too) Magazines, 
Addresses, Penpals, Hobbyists, 30c. Writers’ Aids, 
Books, Cards; Novelties, Samples, Catalog 10c. 
Easterncity Sales, 330-Sd Wells, Chicago. 





RETIRED PSYCHIATRIST, living all alone on his 
loveiy modest estate writing, gardening, etc., men- 
tally, physically, financially independent Free- 
thinker, 5’'10”, 176 Ibs., impressive personality, 
healthy and active; wishes to find highly intelligent 
woman 35-50 of similar type, inclinations and cir- 
cumstances, to share in work, play and congenial 
living on 50-50 basis. I am 100% sincere, inviting 
the tike. Only letters giving full details, enclosing 
full figure kodak picture will receive attention and 
will be returned. Write: Doctor—2552 W. Fair- 
banks Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 





CARTOON IDEAS written. 
Chicago. 


Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 


DRAMATIC men, dramatic women and dramatic 
stories are always sought for. Craft of Writing 
plainly shows how to make dramatic any story. 
Then checks come. $1.00. Monroe Sales, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE” is the title. 
Charles Carson wrote it. Prominent writers use 
and recommend it. WTMA not merely talks about 
salable articles; it gets you started writing them. 





Better order one today from Writer’s Digest, It’s 
only $1.50. 
GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 


Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 


Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
lsod, Lubbock, Texas. 


WANT PEN PALS from everywhere? Send name and 
oe to Paulyn Kaye, 2601 Russell Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


WILL ASSIGN % interest in invention for payment 
of patent fees. Drawings with attorneys, ready for 
—< office. Invention secure from like patents. 
Box S-3. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
suios. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Write today or telephone 
Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 a. m, to 
9 p. m. Out-of-town residents can phone us at re- 
duced rates after 7 p. m. American Service, 236 
West 7th St. (Dept. WD) New York City, Tele- 
phone ENdicott 2-4680. 


ATTENTION! Sideric Pendulum Diagnosis! If you 
have a husband, brother, sweetheart on the Front 
abroad, or missing, this instrument can give you 
safe advice, Because it reacts with astonishing 
certainty to life and death. Send Photo, self-ad- 
dressed envelope (return postage) and $1 per 
person. In love matters, how 2 persons are suited 
for marriage, etc., cosmic polarism, send photos 
(or handwriting) of both partners. Roland Ro- 
lando, private Scientist for Psychological Experi- 
ments, 49 West 94th Street, Studio Apt. 12, New 
York City, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PLAYS and Operettas wanted. Royalty 
basis. $1.00 registry fee. Hayden Costume Studio, 
5115 Vermont, Los Angeles. 


WRITING WAR STORIES? Get practical, authentic 
German vocabulary. Greetings, Commands, Curses, 
etc. Handy list, 25c. Kent Ruth, Geary, Oklahoma. 


KNOW MARINE SLANG and talk! Accurate, Au- 
thentic, Complete, Timely. One dollar copy—Air 
Mailed. H. Miller, 2230 Lincoln, San Diego, Calif. 


A COMPLETE WRITERS’ course you can afford! 
Consisting of sixteen lessons, handsomely bound 
was $12.00. Now only $2.00 postpaid. Learn and 
earn. New writers needed. Arthur Lifshin, 208 
Washington Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


1943 PRESS 
tials, tags, 
“Press Supplies,” 


SONG LYRIC WRITERS: BMI Publisher desires 
services of professional lyric writers to write com- 
mercially acceptable song lyrics to prepared tunes. 
Royalty basis or outright sale. Must be indepen- 
dent of ASCAP or SPA. Write Neptune Music 
Publishers, Annapolis, Maryland. 


YOUNG EUROPEAN, University Professor, living in 
New York State, speaking several foreign lan- 
guages, desires personal contact or correspondence 
with an attractive lady below thirty, interested in 
arts, literature, or science. Write Box S-9. 














identifications: Form “Press” creden- 
arm bands, etc. Request catalogue. 
1934-F Eleventh, Washington, 


3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, books. 
Large bargain list 10c. Wanted books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE.” Price, 25c. 
Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C, 





DOCILE YOUNG MAN would like to hear from girls 
with obsessions like William Seabrook’s. Box S-8. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Women’s Magazines 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Frank McDonough, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
practical, how-to-do articles on home, family and 
garden. No fiction and very little poetry. Wo 
buy photographs. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance except 
on short tips. These are paid on publication.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. John S. Gibbons, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; i5c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use 2000 to 2500-word short stories 
for boys from 11 to 18, dealing with adventure, 
athletics, business ; also humorous stories. We use 
all types of illustrated articles from 1500 to 2500 
words and Catholic historical articles of 2500 
words. Payment is approximately Yc a word; 
$1.00 and up for photos; on acceptance.” 


Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. H. W. Sandberg, Fiction Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use short stories, about 2500 words, of ad- 
venture, outdoor life, sports, business, humor, etc., 
for girls from 11 to 18. Also use illustrated 
articles of 1500 to 2500 words having an educa- 
tional or feature value, and Catholic historical 
articles of about 2500 words. Payment is approxi- 
mately Yec a word; $1.00 and up for photos; on 
acceptance.” 


Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Issued monthly; 1l5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. For boys and girls from 
8 to 10. “We use stories and feature articles, 
about 1000 words, of interest to third, fourth and 
fifth graders in parochial schools. Payment is ap- 
proximately Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The 19th Hole, 1315 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Marion P. Lassen, Editor. 
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Issued 8 times yearly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Primarily subscribed to by members of country 
clubs. “We use articles on golf, swimming, fish- 


ing, hunting—i. e., any sport in season. Pri- 
marily golf. We buy photographs and poetry, but 
no fiction. Reports in two months. Payment is 
up to $15.00 per article, after publication.” 


Outer G North American Trapper, 1404 Pu- 
laski Avenue, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. Issued 
; 20c a copy; $1.25-a year. “We use 
articles of all kinds on trapping and fur indus-- 
try, also hunting, fishing, conservation, etc. 
Length, 500 to 3000 words. Also buys photo- 
graphs. Special quotation made for material we 
can use. Payment on acceptance.” 


monthly ; 


Second Class Magazines 


The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Beulah France, R. N., Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We want useful articles dealing 
with the care of infants less than one year old, 
written in interesting style; humor appreciated. 
Only authentic material accepted. Articles by 
doctors who specialize in infant care are es- 
pecially desired. Word limit: 1000 words. Also 
use brief biographical sketches of doctors-authors. 
We use some poetry and give authors credit and 
copies of magazine, but no payment is made. 
We do not buy photographs. Reports in one 
week. Payment is ¥Y2c a word, on publication.” 


The American Foreign Service Journal, c/o 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. Henry 
S. Villard, Chairman of Editorial Board. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with any angle of the American 
diplomatic or consular service, or material of 
interest to Foreign Service Officers; should be 
non-political and non-controversial. Use very 
few travel articles; only those of an unusual 
nature. We buy photographs, but rarely buy 
poetry. Reports in two to three weeks. Payment 
is $5.00 to $25.00 per illustrated article, on 
acceptance.” 


The Magazine ANTIQUES, 40 E. 49th Street, 
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New York City. Alice Winchester, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
original information, 1000 to 2500 words, re- 
garding some aspect of glass, china, metal wares, 
furniture, etc., and their makers, times in which 
they were made, and other historical back- 
ground. Where the material does not represent 
a new discovery, it should present a new point 
of view or a new opinion. Reports in one to 
three weeks. We pay for photographs exclusively 
used at cost. Payment is 1¥%2c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Lonsdale, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor, Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year: ‘“‘We use articles on 
folklore and pastoral living, with or without 
photos. No fiction or poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is by arrangement; usually 
about Ic to 2c a word.” 


Brooklyn Jewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. Distributed to 
members of Brooklyn Jewish Center and promi- 
nent Jewish leaders. ‘We use mainly articles ot 
Jewish interest, 2000 words and over. Also oc- 
casional fiction, if suitable. Writers should not 
submit material unless it has a direct bearing on 
Jewish affairs. We encourage new writers and 
welcome non-Jewish writers, but they must have 
an understanding of Jewish affairs or be ab! 
to prepare material that has interest for Jews. 
We do not buy photographs. Material must be 
passed on by editorial board, which makes 
speedy consideration difficult. Payment is $10.00 
and up for articles.” 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
A Connecticut author, who has 
just come to me, writes: "This is 
written to you at the suggestion of 
@ professional book reviewer, who 
is one of my good friends. She 
consulted some of her book pub- 
lishing friends who recommended 
you as the one with whom | should 
et in touch." 

LATEST NEWS: This week, as we 
go to press, two book checks, one 
advance of $250, one royalty check of $219, go out to two 
of my book authors. Just placed an important technical book 
which ties in with the war effort. Excellent market now for 
material of that kind—query me in advance. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
ation to you. 

he work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





‘ide, 
FRO 


Our own great second front is opened — 
and successfully. How long have YOU been 
fighting a one-sided writing battle without 
opening YOUR second front —the one on 
which you can win, because the odds are all 
in your favor? In short, the writing front 
suited to you? Writes E. G. Shannon of New 
Mexico, whose first sale | have just made 
($75): “If it hadn't been for your kindly 
criticism, my story would not have sold at 
all. . . You really helped me lots not only 
in that story, but in what | have been trying 
to do since. It startled me into looking more 
intently and with a seeing eye into what | 
was doing.” ” 





Four years fighting alone against odds on his own 
front. In two months we turned the tables, and ke 
is on his own second front, with the odds switched. 


LATEST SECOND FRONT SUCCESSES: COL- 
LIER'S — WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. My 
Hollywood agent has just given one of my up and 
coming writers (two COLLIER sales—a third in the 
offing) a scenario assignment. Fiction Editor of big 
women's slick has just called, asking for a short short 
from a new writer whose first story they just took. 


WHERE YOU COME IN: As I have done for so many 
others, it's likely I'll find your true second front when 
I know enough about you. It took me years to de- 
velop my present system. Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you sehd me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | decide where your true 
talent lies, we go to town. And, of course, you know 
that my clients sell to the slicks, practically all the 
pulps, confession and syndicate markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, sug- 
gested revision, and experienced mar- 

keting of your manuscripts are: $! per SELLING 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of an 

script; 50c per thousand words aoe WRITERS! 
after. All books over 45,000 words 
fany length) $24. Poems, $1! each. 
esubmissions free. 

No “collaborations. The thorough pot por BA 
help | give you in outlining and revis- | be developed 
ing might be called collaboration, but | for better pay- 
comes to you at my regular fees. ing markets. 

| report in two weeks. Remember Write me full 
that my work with thousands of authors | particulars — 
has made every one of your writing we work on a 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me special com- 
your best manuscripts now and be sure mission basis. 
to tell me about yourself. 





If you make 
less than 3 fig- 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. M. Margaret Anderson, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use fiction articles, and poetry that explores what 
makes America or Americans tick. Anything 
that tries to analyze human America, its 
strengths and its weaknesses, its potentialities and 
its problems in inter-relationships. Regional, lo- 
cal, national aspects of the American scene; folk 
materials of old-stock and newcomer; explora- 
tions of our roots in the New World; interpre- 
tations of the American idea. We buy photographs 
for special photo insert, not for illustrations of 
articles. Reports in one to two weeks. Payment 
is about lc a word, on publication.” 


Common Sense, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Richard H. Rovere, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use political, social, economic articles, particu- 
larly with community angles and local color, 500 
to 2500 words. Political satire and humor also 
wanted. No fiction or photographs. Reports in 
one week. Payment is lc a word, on publication.’ 


The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Edward Skillin, Jr., Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. A weekly re- 
view of Literature, the Arts and Public Affairs 
“We use sketches of genuine literary quality and 
timely articles with much human interest, up to 
2500 words. We occasionally buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Reports in three weeks. Pays 
%3c a word for prose, on publication.” 


Contest World-News, 402 Broad & Market 
Bldg., Newark, New Jersey. Hal Miller, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We 
use articles pertaining to the writing of winning- 
entries in prize contests. Any lengths. Also use 
interviews, verse, photos. Reports in ten days. 
Payment is $1.00 to $25.00, on publication.” 


The Country Book, 108 Wooster Street, New 
York City. Edwin D. Swann, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on country living. Also buy photographs 
and poetry. Reports in one month. Payment on 
publication.” 


The Desert Magazine, El Centro, California. 
Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy ; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on travel, 
personalities, desert crafts or hobbies; also his- 
torical articles. Region confined to New Mexico, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, southeast California. 
Strong human interest, informal style. Length: 
1500 to 3000 words. Photographs, strong con- 
trast, glossy print, 5x7 or larger, must be fur- 
nished with manuscripts; but almost no free- 
lance work. Use contributed poetry only. Re- 
ports in about three weeks. Payment is lc a 


word, on acceptance.” 





Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. A Catholic but not 
religious publication. “We use short shorts and 
short stories, from 1000 to 5000 words; short 
serials (6 installments or less) not more than 
5000 words per installment. Also articles on 
general subjects, current events, subjects appeal- 
ing to men and to women, same length as fiction. 
Reports in three weeks. No set rates—approxi- 
mately $25 to $100 (or more), dependent upon 
appeal, quality, name, etc. We also buy poetry, 
paying $4 to $15 per poem.” 


The Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Fredie Deering, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy. “We use one short short story per 
issue, dealing with farm life in Oklahoma and 
Texas, not exceeding 1000 words. Articles are 
mostly staff-written and writer should query be- 
fore submitting. We buy photographs but no 
poetry. Reports in ten days. Payment on pub- 
lication.” 


Fauna, 34th Street and Girard Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Roger Conant, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use factual articles about wild animals—must be 
written for the layman but scientifically accurate. 
Length: 1500 to 2500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs but no fiction or poetry. Reports in 
several weeks if potentially suitable; two to 
three weeks if not suitable. Payment is lc a 
word, on publication; $2.00 for each photo 
published.” 


Frontiers, 19th and Parkway, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. McCready Huston, Editor, Is- 
sued 5 times a year; 25c a copy; $1.09 a year. 
Official magazine of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. “We accept about 25 
short articles annually from free-lance nature 
writers. Authoritative bird, mammal, insect, fish, 
shell, plant, mineral stories written for the lay- 
man, not more than 2000 words. No fiction or 
poetry. We buy photographs, usually with articles. 
Reports in two to four weeks. Base rate of pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication ; occasionally 
flat rate by arrangement. Frontiers divides re- 
print revenue from digest magazines equally with 
author.” 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. James G. 
Watson, Editor; Lucile W. Small, Home Dept. 
Editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 5c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use a little fiction, preferably short, though 
we do use serial stories too. Articles need to be 
about farming and homemaking in rural New 
England. Short, accompanied by snapshots if 
possible. We buy a small amount of poetry, not 
over 24 to 30 lines, also photographs, preferably 
with articles. Try to report promptly, but some- 
times takes two or three weeks. Payment is 
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LONESOME? Magazine, Photos 10c; 100 Addresses 
25c. Morelle, 130-Noi State, Chicago. 





“EXPERT TYPEWRITING in 60 Hours” originally 
sold for $10.00, money back guarantee. Now com- 
plete only $1.98. Astonishing results. Increases 
speed and accuracy for many experienced typists. 
AIGA, Inc., Linn Creek, Mo. 


MENTAL SERVICE. If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 
heredity or mental “_ ay write me confidentially. 
—— S. Hilton, Ms. P. O. Box 716, Newark, 


MY MAN’S SUCCESS. For Women Only. Learn, 
confidentially, how best to inspire and urge your 
husband, sweetheart or brother on to success. 
Particulars 25c, or send $2.00 for complete direc- 
tions. Money returned if dissatisfied. Self Help 
Features, Box 444, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BACK-DATED Magazines—all publishers. Catalog 
10c. Cicerone’s (Dept. H), 863 First Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL. Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban, art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous, Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY. A pocket-size book of 
priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 





SATISFACTORY MUSIC to your song poems (any 
type) by composer with music purchased by 3 
leading publishers. Shelby Music School, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 





WHAT CAN YOU WRITE?—or can you? Before 
buying a course or paying a critic, send for my 
literature concerning our guaranteed vocational 
consultation service, endorsed by writer’s maga- 
zines, editors, successful writers and clients who 
are now in big time. Penetrating truths that pay 
dividends, save time, and get you started right. 
Vocational Advisors, Box S-6. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT EYEGLASSES. Glasses do 
not improve your appearance. Why not dispense 
with them? 25c for particulars. Or, send $2.00 for 
complete directions. No Drugs, Applicance, or 
Discomfort. Money returned if dissatisfied. Self 
Help Features, Box 444, Baltimore, Maryland. 





$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. Experience 
unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. Writers’ 
Service, Box 155-D, Randolph, Wis. 





COLLEGE PROFESSOR, Ph. D., 38, born in Vienna, 
good appearance, unmarried, sincere, well-man- 
nered, tolerant, adaptable, progressive, several lan- 
guages, widely traveled, sings (baritone) desires 
correspondence with pretty, intelligent girl, 24-30. 
 essig friendship or marriage. Dr. Francis Clark, 

ox S-7. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





EXPERIENCED WRITER wants to do column for 
newspapers or magazines—any type—business, 
literary, or cultural, or just plain facts. Will reply 
immediately. Frederick R. Lang, 508 Fallis Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





137 TECHNIQUE TERMS, explicitly defined in plain 
everyday words, arranged alphabetically. The gist 
of 10 years work compact in a nutshell. $1.00, 
cash or money order, and 3c stamp. Unless you 
name it your best fiction text book return it. Your 
money shall start back on day of its receipt. E. 
Wilde, Box 5988, Metropolitan Station, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





your best 
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BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie’’ and ‘Article 
Writing Made Easy’’ for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write A Book in Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
. How to Write Your Life Story 
- How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
- How to Market Your Story 
12, Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot- 
Genie System and on ‘“‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free” upon | req uest. 


~ 
SLHIAMAWNHe = 


~ 


GENIE PLOT CARDS — 10c Supply innumerable 


plot synopses. New! 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System, 
Enclose dime or stamps, | 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 59, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 











SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 


spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over 2. HALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led x VICTOR My _ propo- 
sition speaks for itself ... EEING IS BELIEVING. 


Be convinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils sell Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazaar, the 
Post, Holland’s, Household Magazine, etc. My job is to 
help you find your markets. For 25 years I have taught 
poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and get the 
fullest returns from their verse, including my work as 


instructor in versification at New York University and 
William and Mary College. Most of my work with private 
pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, 


is done by correspondence. My Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionafy and Poets’ Handbook are now standard. Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 

Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 
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AUTHORESS, late thirties. Correspond single male 
nature-lovers over thirty-four; interested Writing, 
Occult Philosophy, Ideals, Poetry, Beauty, Non- 
flesh eating, Continence. Box S-11. 


MISSING PERSONS SERVICE, Box 684, Oklahoma 
City locates anybody, Fee when located. Write 
facts. 





INFLATION—artics on practical aspects of this 
problem by the author of “How to Stop Inflation,” 
internationally-known economist, Dr. Hofmann- 
—- Unger Publishing Co., 55 West 42nd, New 

ork, 





THIS FARCE CALLED CIVIL-LAW. A pamphlet 
that astounds Judges; terrifies Bankers; irritates 
Lawyers; amuses Litigants. Postcard address 
ee prospectus, Crusader Pub. Co., Childersburg, 
Ala. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 





127 PAGE case bound book on tobacco and smoking. 
Illustrated first edition. Only $1.00. Send for free 
catalog trial offer. Sidney Ram, B14, 59 West 
Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 





REWRITE Magazine 


The only writers’ magazine with an International circu- 
lation, in which all the articles are keyed directly to the 
Specific Problems raised by individual subscribers. 


Here's Why It's Practical 


(1) Edited by, but not the personal organ of, an 
Experienced Critic-Writer, who has successfully 
solved thousands of writers’ problems. 

(2) Articles grow out of his monthly casework with 
writers (A) whose work is appearing regularly in a 
wide variety of magazines; (B) whose mss. have not 
yet made the grade. 

(3) Editors, Authors and other experts frequently 
are called in to offer Specialized information. Rec- 
ognizing the quality of this tight-packed, non-profit, 
cooperative little magazine, they volunteer Counsel 
that cannot be bought. 

(4) Detailed Analysis of Published Stories, Articles, 
Fillers, etc. The all-over coverage of this unique 
service is steadily being widened. No other maga- 
zine does it. 

(5) ""Ways to Plot."* Another "‘scoop"’ for RE- 
WRITE, the helpfulness of which is rapidly being 
developed through actual trial-and-error. Specific 
methods, step-by-step examples. 

(6) ""Know How."' Practical Experience and In- 
spiration odds-and-ends by the hundred packed in 
tight between the longer articles. 


Can You Afford to be Without REWRITE? 


1941-43 (36 issues), $2.50 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 issues, 35c. 
Special rates to Clubs or Workshop Groups. 


Note: Due to war, no free copies. Save time, expense by 
“full-length’’ subscriptions. My ‘‘Satisfaction guaranteed” 
policy protects you. 


Competent Service 


3000 words, or two short-shorts, $3 plus return postage. 
I'll tell you exactly where you stand and what to do. 
Frank, friendly creative help, 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











A Puny Infant Was Born! 


Just a year ago the VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPE 
was announced—the container that can spare you up to 
13c on a submitted story. The recent acceptance of this 
practical envelope, by the Post Office Dept., for com- 
bined mail also, now rounds out certain complete mailing 
facilities embraced by no other container. This thriving 


youngster merits the distinguishing trade mark— 
POLIVOPE—meaning many eneviopes in one, 
A dime brings trial manuscript Polivope and full par- 


ticulars. Save time and money, order a trial group now, 
a $1 bill postpaid 
Group 1—30 Polivopes for short once-folded manuscripts. 
Group 2—20 Polivopes for book-length flat manuscripts. 


Group 3—18 fold-size and 8 flat-size Polivopes 
Remember, one equals two except in cost, weight and postage. 
Versatility Is Not Hypothetical, 


“IT'S IN THE FOLD!" 


G. E. Powell, Envelopes catent pending) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2032 E. 74th St., 

















Writer’s Digest is your best 
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$1.00 each for photos; about 10c a line for 
poetry; 25c an inch for articles; 15th of month 
following that in which material is published.” 


The New Palestine, 1720 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Carl Alpert, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued fortnightly. “‘We use authoritative articles 
dealing with Palestine, Zionism and Jewish affairs 
generally. Payment is commensurate with the 
value of the article at a minimum of Ic a word.” 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland, De- 
troit, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
Written by and for the physically handicapped. 
“We do not use fiction. We are in the market 
for personal recovery articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
emphasizing the how and why slant to re-estab- 
lishment of health and economic independence 
based upon personal experience or observation 
rather than inspirational alone; gadgets. devices, 
and sickroom hints which will aid our wounded 
on the battlefronts and those maimed in indus- 
trial war plants at home to make readjustments 
to their new conditions; interviews with promi- 
nent people on health philosophies. We use pho- 
tographs of gadgets and devices helpful to the 
physically disabled. Also use poetry on a non- 
payment basis. Reports in a week or ten days. 
Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Pan American, Magazine of the Americas, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. M. O. 
Chenoweth, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use fiction which portrays 
custom, tradition or life in Latin America, up 
to 2000 words. Also articles on Latin American 
topics, authoritative and factual, up to 2000 
words. No travel articles wanted. We buy pho- 
tographs, but rarely buy poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Rates vary on subject matter and length 
of articles. Payment made during month fol- 
lowing publication.” 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Richard H. Shryock, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
historical articles which present new material or 
new interpretations of old material, about 7500 
words. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
ports in several weeks. No payment.” 


Promenade, 40 E. 49th Street, New York City. 
Dorothy Partridge, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles dealing 
with the New York scene mostly. Very little 
fiction is used: an occasional short, 1500 words 
at most, if exceptional. We buy a little verse, but 
no photographs. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment depends on position in book, on publica- 
tion.” 














The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are always glad 
to consider articles on popular science, economic 
and social conditions—especial stress on com- 
munity achievement. Length: 2000 words. We 
seldom, if ever, use fiction. We buy photographs, 
but seldom buy poetry. Reports in one to two 
weeks. Rate of payment varies, depending upon 
article. Payment on acceptance.” 


Today’s Astrology Magazine, 489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Irvin Ray, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on astrology written for laymen, from 
1200 to 1500 words. Should be popular astrology 
rather than deep stuff. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in ten days. Payment 
is Y’ec a word, on aceptance.” 


Town Crier, Hopkins, Minnesota, has dis- 
continued publication for the duration. 


The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Journal of Social Welfare. “We use fiction show- 
ing value of total abstinence principles. 1000 to 
3000 words. No payment for articles. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Payment is about 
$3.00 per thousand words for fiction, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los An- 
geles, California. Marian Moore, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use good read- 
able fiction, 1000 to 3200 words. Want variety 
rather than a particular type of story; avoid 
sordidness and immorality. Occasionally use a 
good mystery of around 7000 words, suitable to 
be published in two parts. Articles are staff- 
written. We do not buy photographs or poetry. 
Reports in three weeks. Payment is 1¥%c to 3c 
a word.” 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles, California. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. Offi- 
cial publication of Automobile Club of Southern 
California. “We use articles: California material, 
personalities, history, natural science, modern in- 
dustries, travel, etc. Not to exceed 1200 words. 
We buy photographs and a little poetry. Reports 
usually in about ten days. Rate of payment sub- 
ject to negotiation, on acceptance.” 


Your Personal Astrology Magazine, 114 E. 
32nd Street, New York City. Hugh Howard, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “‘We use astrological articles, which should 
be helpful to the individual reader rather than on 
general astrological topics. No fiction, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Reports in one week. Payment 
is Yc to 1c a word.” 
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The WRITERS' WORKSHOP 
in the heart of the Rockies 
July 12-22 
FULL-TIME CONSULTANTS 
Russell R. Voorhees, Professional business paper 
writing 

Lorene Pearson, Novel and short fiction 
Pearle R. Casey, Poetry 
Alan Swallow, Poetry and fiction 

For further details write 


DR. ALAN SWALLOW 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 


° . 
Literary Guidance? 

Consult Us. No Obligation, 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 

Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 

If accepted they will be published according to contract. NEW 

WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 











Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 


“'The Peterboro of the South" 


Open July and August. Write for booklet. 
Excellent Staff—Camp Life—Moderate Rates. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 














SONGWRITERS’ 
DAWN OF DELIGHT 


Hollywood Hungry for New Songs. So's 
the whole sizzling world. We offer vitally 
needed assistance. Have you good lyr- 
ics? We write catchy music and publish. 
Real Sheet Music . . 


sional copies. Have you a complete 


. not mere profes- 


song? No obligation for examination 
and test. A warm, friendly welcome for 
beginners. Or veterans with the "spark" 
still alive. 

Dramatic New Dawn of Delight, for 


Songwriters Eager and Bright. Mail lyrics 
or complete songs today. Prompt answer. 


NORDYKE PUBLISHING CO. 


6609 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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1. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE IS 
A DEPARTMENT STORE OWNER. 
Her start in the mercantile business; why 
she entered such work; the number of 
women employed in the store; the owner’s 
business mottoes. Slant: How the subject, 
by courage and business ability, has found 
in her work success as well as an oppor- 
tunity for service to the community. 
Market: State newspapers. the 
editor of a woman’s publication or a trade 
journal with this. 

2. SLANG OF THE RADIO PRO- 
FESSION. Get the manager of a local 
radio station to tell you what jargon is 
used by radio folks. The latest lingo of the 
broadcasting field. Market: A local news- 
This could serve as a filler or fea- 


Tackle 


paper. 
ture for a juvenile or young people’s 
magazine. 


3. THE TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
AT THE LOCAL POLICE HEAD- 
QUARTERS. Exciting moments to the 
persons on duty at the police switchboard. 
The busiest hours, as a rule. Have any 
women been assigned to duty as telephone 
operators? Market: A local 

4. INDEPENDENCE DAY. How the 
Fourth of July was celebrated in your city 
and state half a century ago; _noise-making 
and speech-making. Patriotic that 
enjoyed popularity at that time. Observ- 
ance of this day by organization. Market: 
State newspapers. 


newspaper. 


songs 


5. THE HISTORY OF THE LOCAL 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUB. Distinctive 


things 


WRITER’s DIGEST 








about the group; the club’s benefits to the 
members; present officials. Slant: The 
wholehearted cooperation of the club in 
the war effort, such as in the sale or pur- 
chase of war savings stamps and bonds. 
Patriotic movements launched by the 
members. Market: A local newspaper. 
6. HOW THE COLLEGES OF 
YOUR STATE DERIVED THEIR 
NAMES. Who suggested the names? Have 
the names of some of the colleges been 
changed? If so, what were the reasons? Did 
the naming of any of the colleges cause 
dissention? Market: State newspapers. 
7. ANNEXATION OF THE HAWAI- 
IAN ISLANDS BY THE UNITED 
STATES. Today is the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the annexation. The growth and 


progress of the islands since the summer 
of 1898 when they became an intregal 
part of the United States. The govern- 


ment leper colony on Molokai; the United 
States naval station at Pearl Harbor, on 
Oahu. Market: A local newspaper. 

8 AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS OF YOUR STATE. His 
postal career. Improvements in rural mail 
delivery during the past decade. Slant: 
The efficiency of the rural mail carrier 
day after day, despite bad roads and all 
kinds of weather. Market: State news- 
papers. 

9. THE OLDEST NATIVE OF 
YOUR COUNTY. His, or her, recollec- 
tions of the county when it was young, and 
Occupations followed 
his part, if any, 


of pioneer officials. 
by him down the years; 
in the war effort. In how many cities, 
counties, and states has he resided? The 
present condition of his health. Market: 
Sectional newspapers. 

10. THE OPERATOR OF A LOCAL 
STORAGE COMPANY. Unusual reasons 
for storing things. Articles most commonly 
stored; the oldest. Articles never claimed. 
Market: A local newspaper. 

11. THE UNITED STATES MaA- 
RINE CORPS IN PAST WARS. In your 
article inject the anniversary angle that a 
permanent Marine Corps was organized on 
July 11, 1798. In the Revolutionary War 





























3,000 Marines were on American ships. 
Slant: Marines are the oldest form of 
armed service in this country. Heroes of 
the Marine Corps from your state since 
early times. Market: State newspapers. 

12. THE TABLE TENNIS CHAM- 
PION OF YOUR CITY. How long has 
the champion been playing table tennis? 
The number of local citizens who are ad- 
dicted to this sport. Is the champion pro- 
ficient in other sports? Market: A local 
newspaper. 

13. LIEUTENANT - GOVERNORS 
WHO HAVE BEEN PRODUCTS OF 
YOUR COUNTY. Their political activi- 
ties. Their service to the state in the 
capacity of lieutenant-governor. Other 
high positions held by them. Are any of 
the men today? Market: State 
newspapers. 

14. AN INSIGHT INTO A CRACK- 
ER PLANT IN YOUR STATE. How 
the crackers are made; the amount of 
materials used daily, and the daily output; 
the cleanness of the plant. The owner and 
his experience as a cracker manufacturer. 
Market: State newspapers. This should 
win a check from the editor of a juvenile 
publication. 

15. A HISTORIC CEMETERY OF 
YOUR SECTION THAT CONTAINS A 
LARGE NUMBER OF SOLDIERS’ 
GRAVES. What wars are represented by 
the graves? The most noted soldiers buried 
there and their deeds on the battlefields. 
Monuments and markers at some of the 
graves. Do any of the patriotic societies 
keep up the cemetery? Market: Sectional 
newspapers. 

16. THE DEAN OF SOLICITORS 
IN YOUR STATE. His legal career. 
Highlights of his terms as solicitor. The 
most celebrated cases prosecuted by him; 
the most baffling cases he has won. Any 
threats against his life at any time? 
Market: State newspapers. 

17. AN AGED CHAIR CANER OF 
YOUR CITY. How many chairs has he 
caned during his life? The oldest chairs 
bottomed by him. Years that brought him 
his best business. Where does he get the 
material? Market: A local newspaper. 


living 
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18. THE INTRODUCTION OF 
VACCINATION IN YOUR STATE. 
The physician who did so, and how the 
state has honored him. Did many persons 
oppose vaccination at first. Slant: The 
conquering of dreaded diseases by vaccina- 
tion, saving untold suffering and countless 
lives annually, especially in times of war- 
fare when troops must go into all climates. 
Market: State newspapers. You should be 
able to place this with a medical magazine. 

19. LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST 
IRON SHIP. This took place on July 19, 
1843, exactly a century ago. Early ship- 
building in the United States. Famous 
ships of other wars. Market: A_ local 
newspaper. This should ring the bell with 
a newspaper syndicate. 

20. THE CANNING CHAMPION 
OF YOUR COUNTY. How many cans of 
vegetables and fruits did she put away last 
summer? Her canning equipment. Slant: 
How the subject, performing the sacred 
duty of every American woman, is assuring 
herself and her family an adequate diet 
and at the same time building the family’s 
health in the present emergency. Market: 
A local newspaper. 

21. A CITY OF YOUR STATE 
THAT AMOUNTS TO A BIRD 
SANCTUARY. Why do birds flock there 
—because of the climate and abundance of 
trees? The kinds of birds in the city. Out- 
standing ornithologists who have conduc- 
ted researches there. Have many of the 
citizens built bird houses? Market: State 
newspapers. This should make the grade 
with an animal or nature magazine. 

22. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CITY ENGINEER OF YOUR CITY. 
Duties of the city engineer. Present work 
being done by the engineer. The subject’s 
engineering career. 

23. A VISIT TO A FERTILIZER 
FACTORY IN YOUR CITY. The proc- 
ess in the manufacture of fertilizer; the 
ingredients. The number of employes and 
their duties. The importance of the in- 
dustry in your state. Slant: How not only 
farmers but also Victory Gardeners are de- 
pending upon fertilizer to help in greater 
production on the food front. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 24. A LEADING LECTURER OF 
War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, but r rs ee : 
latest market information will be furnished for all salable ART. Write up one in your state. His, or 
material $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words covers a 1 es 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed her, chief accomplishments as an artist. 
treatment suggested at a separate charge Reading fee for . . ‘ ° 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return His best known paintings; latest exhi- 
postage. No ees no free readings Persona! calls by ree a 
appointment on is, Gt bitions. Has he been an instructur at an 

ox 

RICHARD TOOKER 0roenix, Ariz. art school? Market: State newspapers. 
Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from = slicks through 


pulps. __ Clients | have made the Post, Esquire, etc re 25 S ALARIES P AID THE E ARLY 
MANUSC RIPTS MINISTERS OF YOUR SECTION. 
Metis wud Aevnetdls Tessa How the salaries were meager, in the first 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 place, and how in numerous instances the 
words, minor corrections, Poetry lc per line. Book : , ° is ° 
lengths 35c-30 per 1,000" words anal sums were not paid at all, or paid in 
; HELEN E.STREET se produce and articles of clothing. Pastors 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 

who engaged in other work during tlie week, 








TRI L CRITICISM. 50 in order to. subsist. 

No Catch AL but a thorough criticism 50c 26. T HE CREAT ION OF THE 
St So fee, eo ae mee ee erin ane 1 =~ POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WITH 
3000 words. This is a get acquainted offer on your first HEADQUA nT ERS IN PHILADEL- 


script only! Enclose return stamped envelope. 
"me panatinana PHIA, BY THE SECOND CONTI- 


Dept. D, 211 S. Valley New Ulm, Minn. NENTAL CONGRESS. Benjamin Frank- 
mmm (11, who became Deputy Postmaster in 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS America in 1737 and who was Postmaster 
a General for the Colonies under the King, 
OR VOU OME! GAG) W% cected Postmaster General for one 


year on July 6, 1776. 
oe en ns es eee Looks like a short month.—Eb. 











YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 





18th Annual Session 
° 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


Serials, Articles, and Fillers to Two weeks intensive summer study and 
Juvenile Editors criticism for writers. 
Now I'm teaching it. Sponsored by Middlebury College 


August 16-28, 1943 


, AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
Write for terms to 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 
WILL HERMAN Theodore Morrison, Director 


Author of “My Juvenile grits ee Ss s ' 
“My Formula for Fic Group discussions of manuscripts, individual interviews 


SANFORD, FLA. for criticism, lectures and talks of general interest. 


Covering: 
— Short Story @ Novel @ Articles @ Verse 


3 HAVE SOLD HUNDREDS Radio Script @ Publication Problems 
OF CONFESSIONS ; re ' 
Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, Verse ; Helen Everitt, 


Manuscripts criticized—$1 for 5,000 words. and others, Fiction; Fletcher Pratt, Articles; Philip 
Enclose stamped envelope. Cohen, Radio Script; Alan Collins, Publishing. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER TWO CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
201 N. Rampart Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 








Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 


EE aa ay Xe : aide 

buyers, mail order experts make ened taney. - Language Schools Office 

work. Old established schol, Many succesefal qe af << Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 

Gaaee Pint oom pet wae lia Note: All plans subject to cancellation if war conditions 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING prevent use of Bread Loaf facilities. 

- § 


2315 Michigan Ave, 
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e A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 





AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers, 
and has made specific recommendations to both writ- 
ers and editors. I have compiled a brochure showing 
the kinds of plots authors are asked to write and 
editors are ed to buy, and shall be pleased to 
send it on receipt of 50c, the cost to me of pro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


e PLOTCARDS — the Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can_ be 
= and nothing could be simpler to operate. You 

deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 
A ac MPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. 


These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to as old 
as Methuselah—and oy are COMPLETE, WORK- 
ABLE, PRACTICAL OTS—not merely’ a discon- 
nected skeleton an Re a setting, or a Jumble of 


words or sentences. 
PRICE 1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 


@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which should help you, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 

The Nature of the Short-Story. 

Short-Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; Sus. 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1. THE LOVESTORY A: For the Sticks 


B: For the Pulps 
No. 2. FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 
No. 3. THE FORMULA OF THE “RED-BLOODED” 
PULP STORY A: The Western Story 


B: The Pot stat Proto’ Story 
Price 25c each, postpaid 


Other ‘'Formulas"' in preparation. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 





Many writers have asked themselves the question: 
“Can criticism of my stories help me to find the way 
to the editors’ pocket-book ?” 

I do not think anybody, least of all the countless 
successful authors who worked with me in the days 
when they, too, asked themselves this question, can 
seriously doubt that real criticism and help can shorten 
the road to success by perhaps many heart-breaking 
years. However, there is much humbug peddled in the 
guise of criticism, as witness this typical letter recently 
received by me: 

“A couple of months ago I sent East to a critic a 
nine-dollar fee. This is the run I got for my money: 
‘Though you are quite inexperienced in some ways, 
you have a definite personality and a style that is 
good. But your stories are not salable. If you study 
construction and work hard, you may click.’ 

“That expensive experiment told me what I already 
knew, but the critic failed to go on and explain how 
I could correct my faults.. So I did the only sensible 
thing and came to you.” (*) 

Now contrast this with two letters, also on my desk 
as I write this, from other clients of mine: 

“Yours is the firss CONSTRUCTIVE criticism I 
ever received from anyone. Therefore I am anxious 
to go on with you. As a teacher myself, I always felt 
it incumbent on me not only to point out errors but 
show some way out, and that, quite evidently, is 
your view also.” (*) 

“Since the time I worked with you I have sold 
over twenty stories and novelettes, and I know that 
without your very substantial advice and help I 
couldn’t have sold a single one.” (*) 

*Names on request. 

I could publish such letters ad infinitum, for my 
files are full of them, and not a few are from writers 
who are now famous professionals and who came to 
me after wasting time and money with humbugs like 
the one mentioned in the first letter quoted—whose 
fees frequently are higher than mine. 

If, like them, YOU are looking for HONEST 
AND COMPETENT SERVICE—the kind of Service 
which has stood the acid test of 25 years—write for 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives my credentials, both as an author 
and a literary critic, and also contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocketbook. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: $3.00 for 
any Ms. under 3,000 words (including ‘“short- 
shorts”) ; for longer stories, the fee is $3.00 for the 
first 3,000 words, and 60c a thousand words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Special terms for book-lengths. 
Commission on sales 10%. 





LAURENCE R. D’?ORSAY 


Author "The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); *'Writing Novels fo Sell’* ($2.50); "‘Landing the Editors* 


Checks" ($3.00); 


"Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); 


"'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto + seas ge a in driv 


calls on visiting editors and on studios, 


to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 
y Service from my home for the duration of the war. 


I conduc m 
Please address all mail to me at TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA, and all express packages to me at Santa Monica, California. 


“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919"° 


(No street address required). 





INVITATION 


TO WRITERS 


A cordial welcome...a helping hand... we firmly believe 
that these things are deserved and appreciated by every 
writer. We well know the thrilling glow of satisfaction 
it gives a publishing house to discover and help de- 
velop many a talented author, an articulate interpreter 
of facts, an extraordinary raconteur.... That the great- 
est of all publisher’s delights—this discovery of new 
talent and development of old—may be ours, we con- 
tinue with the publishing policy adopted long ago: prompt 
reports and generous rates on all editorial matter.... 
Won’t you query our managing editors on the pos- 
sibilities of your story, article or book suggestions? 


NON-FICTION MAGAZINES: 
FLYING, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, RADIO NEWS 


FICTION MAGAZINES: 
AMAZING STORIES, FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, 
MAMMOTH DETECTIVE * *% % * # # 


BOOK DIVISIONS: 


Alliance Books (Successor to Alliance Book Corp.), 
Fingerprint Mysteries, Little Technical Library 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


540 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago, Illinois 











